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PERSONALITY CARD 
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No. of Brothers........ Younger...... Parent’s Occupation 
7A 7B 8A 8B 9A 9B 
2. How do you spend your time after school?.|......... 
3. What subject do you like best in school?.|......... 
4. What subject do you like least in school?.|......... ous 
5. What is your favorite pastime?..... | 
7. How much reading do you do after school?.|......... J. Jo | 
8. What kind of reading do you like best?../......... 
11. What do your parents wish you to become?!........- 
12. Do you belong to a club? What kind?...|......... 
Reverse of Personality Card 
Printed by the Boys of 20 
No. of Terms before 7A.............. oo 
GQ TAs Course chosen in 8A...... Left school on........ 
1. Physical 7A 7B 8A 8B 9B 
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The Junior High Clearing House 


This is Bulletin Six of Volume III 
due January, 1929. 

The February-March Bulletin (No. 
7) will appear sometime in March. It 
will contain the promised 1928 bibliog- 
raphy of magazine articles. 

The April-May Bulletin Eight will 
appear in Early May. It will contain 
a list of summer courses in Junior 
High School subjects. 


A Personality Card is furnished on 
page 2 to accompany the article by 
James J. O’Reagan of Forsyth Junior 
High School, New York City. It was 
transferred to this point in order to 
avoid the separation of the card at the 
end of a page. 


EXPLANATION OF P. S. E. A. 


QUESTION LIST 
(Beginning on Page 5) 

All questions are phrased into direct 
statements as completed by the sub- 
statements which follow, as: 

“1. Pupils are admitted upon | 

Completion of work of six 
grades T, 43-38; F, 0-1.” 

T stands for “True”, F stands for 
“False”. 

“T, 43-38” means that 43 segregated 
junior high schools reported “true” on 
that statement and 38 junior-senior 
high schools reported true on that state- 
ment. “F, 0-1” means that O segregated 
junior high schools reported “false” on 
that statement and 1 junior-senior high 
reported “false” on that statement. 


VOCATIONAL PREPARATION IN 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


This list of books contains the best 
available library for Junior High 
Schools at the present date. The list 
is limited to the books for elementary 
work in commercial training, home 
economics, and manual training. Pub- 
lishers have supplied this list, which is 
furnished to you, without cost to them, 
for the convenience of those who are 
limited in number of books from which 
to choose. 

Book lists were presented in prev- 
ious Bulletins as indicated here: Lan- 
guage, Bulletin Two, May, 1928; Mathe- 
matics, Bulletin Three, September, 
1928; History and Civics, Bulletin Four, 
October, 1928; Science and Geography, 
Bulletin Five, November, 1928; Voca- 
tional, this Bulletin (Six), January, 
1929. Miscellaneous subjects will be 
mentioned in Bulletin Seven and Pro- 
fessional Books for Junior High School 


Workmen will be listed in Bulletin 

Eight. 

Allyn and Bacon, Boston, Mass. List. 

Introduction to Business Life, Carkin and 


American Book Co., New York City. List. 
Clerical Practice, 8-9, Anderson, Ross, 
1.00 


Principles of Bookkeeping and Business 
Elementary Course, 9, Bowman-Percy.. 1.60 
Junior Business Training, 8-9, Nichols...... 1.40 
New Essentials of Business Arithmetic, 9, 
D. Appleton & Co., New York City. List. 
A Commercial and Industrial Arithmetic, 
Elements of Retailing, 9, Leigh... 1.80 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. List. 
Job Sheets in Home Mechanics, 7-8, Tusti- 


Job Sheets in Practical Woodworking, 7-8, 

Brown and Tustison 
Job Sheets for the Practical Blectric shop, 

7-8, Tustison 
Introductory Mechanical Drawing Prob- 

lem, 7-8, Shaeffer 28 
Elementary Electric Wiring, 7-8, Burling 

and Karweik 
Mechanical Drafting Handbook, 8-9, Kep- 

ler 60 


~ 


A course in Sheet Metal Work, 7-8, Boll- 


Ginn and Co., Boston, Mass. List. 
School Sewing, 7-9, Burton ........................... 1.66 
Ghop Projects, 7-9, Burton ............................ 1.60 
Bench Work in Wood, 7-9, Goss .................. 1.20 
Occupations, 9, Gowin, Wheatley, Brewer 1.48 
School Needlework, 7-9, Hapgood .............. .84 
The Practical Cookbook, 7-9, Howard........ 88 


industry and Trade, 8-9, Bishop-Keller...... 1.40 


Elements of Business Training, 8-9, 
1.32 
Bookkeeping and Business Problems, 9, 
Cowan and Loker ............... 
Junior Exercises in ‘Practice, 
1.28 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, First 
Course, 9, Elwell and Tone-...................... 1.28 


Bookkeeping and Business Knowledge, 9, 
Jackson, Sanders, Sproul 1.60 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York. List. 
Junior Business Practice, 9, Smith-Ryan.. 1.60 
Handbook for Business Letter Writers, 9, 
.80 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York. List. 
Everyday Foods, 8-9, Harris-Lacey ............ 1.56 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Ua. List. 
A Girl's Problems in Home Economics, 
7-9, Trilling and Williams ........................ 1.28 
Food Planning and Preparation, 7-9, Well- 
Food Facts for Every Day, 7-9, Winchell .86 
nese of the Family, 9, Taber and 
Little, Brown & Mew York. "List. 
Elementary Home Economics, 7-9, Matt- 


hews = 1.40 
Foods and Cochery, 1, “Matthews 1.10 
Clothing and Textiles, 8, Matthews............ 1.10 
Clothing and Textiles, 8, Matthews............ 1.10 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. List. 
Metal Work, 9, Adam-Evans ........................ 2.50 
Light Woodwork, 9, Alderton-Bailey -...... 1.25 
Studies in Vocational Information, 17-9, 

Bate-Wilson . 1.20 
Lyons and ‘York. “List. 
Everybody's Business, 9, Hill . 1.40 


McMillan Company, New York. List. 
Self-Proving Business Arithmetics, 9, Goff 1.20 
Junior Office Practice, Cahill .................. 1.60 
Actual Business English, Deffendall 


The Principles of Clothing Selection, 
1.20 

Household Arts for Home and School, 
Cooley-Spohr, L................ 1.32 

Millinery, Loewen 1.60 


Fundamentals of Dress Construction, 
Manning-Donaldson 1.60 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. List. 
Glass and Glazing, Erickson ...................... 1.75 
Wood Finishing, Jeffrey ................................ 1.50 
Furniture Upholstery, Johnson .................. 1.26 
Seat Weaving, Perry.. : 1.25 
Practical Electricity for ‘Wil- 
Automotive Electricity Simplified, Wil- 
Fundamentals of House Wiring, Wil- 
Essentials of Metalworking, Berg-Wing.... 1.32 


Essentials of Woodworking, Griffith... 1.24 
Woodworking for Secondary Schools, 


Griffith wa 2.00 
Practical Concrete Work for the “School 

and Home, Campbell-Beyer  -................. 1.35 
The Practice of Printing, Polk ~................ 1.80 
Printshop Arithmetic, Ginbach ~................ 1.00 


Essentials of Electrical Work, Willoughby 1.60 
Manual Training Toys for Boys Work- 


shop, Moore 1.35 

Essentials of Sewing, “Cook 1.40 
Food Study Manual, Kennedy ...................... 1.00 
Newson & Co., New York. List. 
English for Business, Webster -................. 1.60 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. List. 
Practical Business English, Mason ............ 2.00 
Woodworking: A Handbook for Beginn- 

3.50 


A Manual of Woodworking, Wheeler........ 1.75 
Rand McNally Co., Chicago. List. 

Three Meals a Day Series, Murphy (ea.) .30 
A First Book in Business Methods, Teller- 


1.50 
Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. List. 
Foods and Sanitation, Foster-Weigley...... 1.40 
Food and Clothing, Osborne ........................ 1.00 
Practical Food Economies, Campbell........ -75 


List. 
Hopkins-Kinyon 

..Price not stated 
Scott, Chicago. List. 

House Planning and Furnishing, Calkins 1.00 
Science of Home Making, Pirie ................ 1.40 
University Publishing Co., Lincoln, Neb. List. 
A short course in Business Training, 8-9, 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago. List 
Problems in Home Economics, Bowman.... 1.50 
Webb Book Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn. List. 
1.50 


Benj. H. Sanborn Co., Chicago. 
Junior Home Problems, 


Foods—Preparation and Serving, Bailey... 
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QUESTION LST OF P. S. E. A. COMMITTEE 5 


QUESTION LIST OF P. S. E. A. COMMITTEE 
To Determine Status and Basic Philosophy of 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


(See explanation on Page Three) 


A. MEETING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES OF PUPILS 


Pupils are admitted upon 


Completion of work of six grades, T, 43-38 F, 0-1 
Chronological age, T, 11-9 F, 14-11 

Arrival of adolescence T, 9-0 F, 13-12 
Examinations, T, 17-10 F, 9-8 

Mental Age, T, 9-6 F, 14-9 


Pupils are grouped according to 
1. Alphabet, T, 3-7 F, 16-7 4. Teachers’ opinions, T, 15-7 F, 8-5 
2. Intelligence test, T, 24-14 F, 4-5 5. Combination of 
3. Teachers’ marks, T, 15-13 F, 6-3 


Pupils are promoted upon 
1. Completion of work only, T, 33-31 F, 6-2 
2. Three years in school, T, 6-2 F, 18-14 


Pupils are assigned to choices on the basis of 
Sixth grade school average, T, 21-21 F, 9-3 
Without electives, T, 17-12 F, 11-7 Pupil Choice, T, 13-4 F, 7-10 
Conference with guidance counsellor, T, 8-12 F, 8-10 
Conference with parents, T, 15-6 F, 8-9 


Pupils periodicals reports are made on the basis of: 
Percentage, T, 17-16 F, 7-4 Frequency curve, T, 8-6 F, 13-9 
Objective tests, T, 15-11 F, 7-6 Other plan 
Letters, T, 22-18 F, 8-8 


The teacher’s class work and methods of managing pupils is supple- 

mented by 
Visits of Superintendent, T, 29-14 F, 4-5 
Visits of Supervisors, T, 21-18 F, 6-4 Subject outlines, T, 32-12 F, 0-6 
Reports by Teachers, T, 26-13 F, 4-6 Text books only, T, 2-3 F, 18-12 
Standardized test, T, 36-30 F, 4-0 Lesson plans, T, 33-19 F, 1-3 
Local made Tests, T, 35-24 F, 2-2 
Visits of Principal, T, 38-28 F, 0-1 


Courses are arranged to serve 
Continuants in Senior High, T, 40-33 F, 2-0 
Disciplinary Problems, T, 15-4 F, 10-12 
Continuation School pupils, T, 5-5 F, 17-13 
Compulsory Education Rebels, T, 9-9 F, 15-11 
Ninth grade drop-outs, T, 19-10 F, 11-11 
Unadjusted pupils, T, 23-11 F, 7-9 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH CLEARING HOUSE 


8. We grant pupils electives in 
1. Grade Seven, T, 3-2 F, 22-17 Among subjects 
2. Grade Eight T, 23-16 F, 10-10 Among subjects 
3. Grade Nine, T, 36-29 F, 2-2 Among 
9. These subjects are constants for the grades checked 
7 a , 7 8 9 
English 41-39 40-38 43-37 Social Science 35-32 34-36 31 32 
Mathematics 41-38 35-38 33-29 Geography 36-37 36-22 0- 0 
Manual] Training 29-33 40-34 22-32 Music 40-36 39-34 18-20 
Home Economics 34-33 41-34 40-32 Art 39-35 40-33 28-18 
Penmanship 25-29 20-22 3-2 Spelling 31-27 22-23 7-5 
Latin 1- 0 6- 313-12 Typewriting 1-1 3-1 
Genera] Science 7- 6 22-1423-26 Physical Training 39-32 41-32 40-81 
Health (Psysiology) 26-30 34-25 31-17 (Commercial Work 0- 0 9-11 3-8 | 
10. We have a library of about................ volumes. | 
We provide Reference T, 39-35; F, 0-1 Fiction T, 38-28; F, 0-0 
Lib., 4-18; Class, 1-1; H. R., 1-1; Chapel, 1 
We give Instruction for Library use T, 33-31; F, 7-5 
11. We offer foreign language in the following years: 
7 8 9 Genera] Language 1-3 -!i1 
Latin 2-0 23-16 40-37 German 10 4-0 7-2 
French 2-0 12- 5 18-12 Spanish 1-0 5-0 8-2 
12: We offer mathematics as follows: 7 8 9 
Arithmetic 21-24 14-23 5-9 
Algebra 0- 0 12- 3 35-32 
General Mathematics 21-18 25-20 22-15 
13. Geography is taught in grades 7 8 9 
As a separate subject 34-36 24-21 0-1 
As informationa] reading 2- 4-3 0-2 
As a part of social studies 4-3 3-4 3-6 
14. Science is offered according to the following limitations: (check) 
7 8 9 
Nature Study 7-6 6-8 2-3 
Elementary Science 4- 2 24-16 26-25 
Geography 21-21 16-14 1-2 
We use extra labat’y periods 0- 2 1-1 6-10 
15. Art classes each week (how many) ...........-....-------------ccc---eeeeeeee-ees peri- 


16. 


periods in grade 9. 

It is compulsory (check) 7, 35-36; 8, 36-35; 9, 33-17 

Additional art elective in grade 7, 1; 8, 2; 9,14 

Art appreciation is offered along with technical instruction T, 32-30; 
F, 3-4 

Group Music Classes each week (how many) .........-..-..----.------.----000----+ 
periods in grade 8; 
...... periods in grade 9. 

Compulsory for all pupils (check) 7, 36-35; 8, 37-35; 9, 29-24 

eet music elective in grade (check) 7, 28-19; 8, 20-19; 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


RESULTS FROM PENNSYLVANIA JUNIOR HIGH LISTS 


Outside music granted as regular elective 7, 4-8; 8, 4-8; 9, 8-10 

As extra credit T, 13-12; F, 19-17 

We provide variations in subject matter for slow or backward pupils. 

1. Within regular groups T, 23-21; F, 9-8. In separate groups, 
T, 25-14; F, 6-8 

We provide minimum and maximum course for “rapid” and “slower 

groups T, 26-19; F, 15-12 

In our class room management we use 

a. The “text book assignment” mainly T, 15-13; F, 12-8 

b. Project and text book combined T, 31-27; F, 3-1 

c. “Project” plan mainly T, 2-6; F, 20-12 

d. The “Contract” plan T, 5-18; F, 15-10 

Upon proof of superior achievement 

a. Pupils may carry extra work T, 24-30; F, 16-6 

b. May advance to next grade at any time T, 18-11; F, 21-18 

c. May advance to next grade in a single subject T, 9-13; F, 25-10 

d. May complete advance grade one subject at a time after complet- 
ing present grade work by extra speed and effort T, 4-9; F, 21-12 

e. Pupils receive additional credit for maximum quality or quanti- 
ty T, 16-9; F, 19-14 

f. Pupils receive extra credit-points for graduation from Senior 
High School T, 8-7; F, 25-16 


B. PREVOCATIONAL TRAINING AND EXPLORATIONS 
In the matter of training which looks toward manual activities we 


offer : 
a. Compulsory “try out” or “general shop” courses for all boys 
T, 38-25; F, 4-8 


b. Compulsory “try out” courses for all girls T, 34-22; F, 6-9 

c. Elective work in grade 7: T, 1-2; F, 17-20. 8: T, 4-6; F, 10-18. 
9: T, 11-16; F, 12-9. 

deena clock hours each week in grade 7; ............ hours in grade 8; 
inenlleaiesta hours in grade 9. 

e. For Boys— 
Mechanical Drawing T, 37-28; F, 2-3 Woodwork T, 40-32; F, 0-3 
Sheet metal Work T, 29-16; F, 5-10 Electricity T, 30-15; F, 5-9 
Printing T, 19-7; F, 10-9 — 

For Girls— 

Sewing T, 40-36; F, 1-1 Cooking T, 41-33; F, 1-2 
Home Decoration T, 17-18; F, 8-10 Home Keep T, 31-21; F, 7-6 
Child Care T, 14-14; F, 10-11 re 


2. In order to supply commercial activity we offer: 


Shorthand T, 7-5; F, 16-16 Business Training T, 33-25; F, 5-6 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH CLEARING HOUSE 


Typewriting T, 16-11; F, 11-18 Commercial Arith. T, 17-17; F, 13-11 
We grant electives of this kind in grade 7: T, 1-1; F, 25-19. Grade 
8: T, 24-15; F, 14-12; Grade 9: T, 28-20; F, 9-9 

In foreign language work we base the elective privilege upon general 
school success T, 21-17; F, 13-8. Success in English T, 14-6; F, 18-12 
Upon a course in general Language T, 8-8; F, 21-12; Upon I. Q. 
T, 19-5; F, 14-13 

Other prevocational activities or courses 


C. COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


In acquainting sixth grade pupils with the work of the Junior High 
School 

The principal visits each sixth grade T, 18-19; F, 17-11 

Conferences are held with teachers of grade six T, 16-19; F, 17-13 

Our courses of study are planned to give largest possible value to 
early drop-outs T, 27-14; F, 2-11 

To point advantages of further study of the subject T, 34-25; F, 1-1 

To fit pupils to present needs and activity T, 37-20; F, 1-9 


We offer a separate classroom study of ocupations -........... hours each 
week in grade 7; .................... hours in grade 8; .................--- hours in 
grade 9 


In connection with Social Studies T, 22-25; F, 6-5 

In connection with Composition T, 4-4; F, 17-12; Reading T, 11-6; 
F, 11-11 

Through Science and Practical Arts T, 8-6; F, 16-11 

In Assemblies programs or in class room actiivties we teach pupils 

How to choose a vocation T, 32-21; F, 5-9 

A plan of moral self-direction T, 36-20; F, 4-7 

“Etiquette” and Social forms T, 34-23; F, 3-7 

How to select a college T, 21-14; F, 9-11 

The social organization of society T, 30-14; F, 4-9 

The business organization of industry T, 24-15; F, 7-8 

Home and parental obligation T, 29-15; F, 3-9 

In our junior high school we maintain 

Conference with each pupil by principal T, 10-13; F, 16-13 

Conference with each pupil by home room teacher T, 39-29; F, 0-3 

Conference with each pupil by guidance counsellor T, 21-12; F, 10-13 

A record of pupil activity in grade 7, 8, 9 T, 31-25; F, 5-8 

A school council comprising teachers and pupils T, 33-20; F, 4-10 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL QUESTION LIST 


A follow-up plan into high school T, 13-16; F, 18-8 

A follow-up plan into industry T, 5-3; F, 22-20 

Pupil analysis charts of each pupil T, 10-3; F, 21-18 

We consider it our duty to teach pupils how to study T, 40-33; F, 1-0 

We give specific periods to the teachnique of turning subject matter 
and school activity into pupil achievement T, 25-8; F, 7-6 

We are trying to make pupils independent of adult control as early 
as possible T, 40-27; F, 1-3 

We use the “work-period” of directed study T, 28-27; F, 10-4 


D. MEETING NEEDS OF EARLY ADOLECENTS 


We provide a general pupil movement at least every sixty min- 
utes T, 42-35; F, 0-1 

We have abolished the “study and recite” plan of class procedure 
T 29-19; F, 10-11 

We encourage superior creative activity even though it may be out- 
side the subject boundaries T, 38-31; F, 1-1 

Our class room activity is patterned after real, natural methods of 
“doing” T, 37-27; F, 1-3 

Our class home-room organization is created by the pupils T, 37-24; 
F, 4-7 

Our home room assigns offices and duties of responsibility or of par- 
ticipation to all pupils in rotation T, 15-16; F, 20-15 

We have specfic practice or training periods for intensifying the five 
senses: Seeing, T ; F , Hearing, T ; F , Touching, 
T ; F , Smelling, F , Tasting, T. F 

We intentionally provide activities for co-ordination of hand and eye 
with achievement standards, T, 13-7; F, 20-21 

We combat adolescent bashfulness, stubbornness, nervousness, awk- 
wardness by a definite school policy of friendliness established by 
our teaching staff, T, 42-28; F, 0-4 

We consider non-pertinent curiosity and “wonder” as great indicators 
of child interest and power, T, 36-23; F, 1-3 

We consider ability to retain class room facts as nonessential to the 
mental and creative advancement of adolescents, T, 23-13; F, 11-15 

We teach health habits and care of the body, T, 39-34; F, 3-2 

We teach pupils (boys and girls separately) correct names of sex 
organs the same as we do the names of parts of the ear or thorax, 
T, 3-5; F, 34-21 

We tell the “story of life” to all pupils who have not been given that 
information by the parents after we suggest that the parents sup- 
ply the life cycle, T, 6-4; F, 27-24 

We center our disciplinary authority around loyalty, co-operation, 
participation, and personal responsibility, T, 42-33; F, 0-1 


16. We grant “unresponsive” pupils the right to explain why they seem 
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to proceed by slower progress than others coward the desirable goal, 


17. 


12. 


13. 


T, 40-30; F, 2-2 

We provide physical training periods for instruction in games, skills, 
and posture, T, 40-30; F, 1-2 
sdiccianalad periods each week in grade 7, ............ periods in grade 8, 
--.-ee.... periods in grade 9. 


E. BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


We recognize no graduation stage at end of ninth grade, T, 34-26; 
F, 5-8 

We consider our junior high schoo] as the first half of a six year 
unit, T, 32-35; F, 7-3 

We intentionally omit “promotion” or “graduation” exercises, T, 
22-24; F, 17-14 

We never complain to pupils about the “lack of foundation” furnished 
by the elementary grades, T, 30-24; F, 7-13 

We expect the Senior high school to receive our pupils as we send 
them, T, 38-36; F, 1-1 

Our tenth grade makes all necessary new adjustments which are re- 
quired by the Senior High, T, 31-31; F, 5-4 

Our junior high school intentionally refers to the subject activities 
which pupils will find in grades 10, 11 and 12, T, 40-31; F, 1-1 

Our junior high school pupils of grade nine are granted a few visit- 
ing days at the Senior high school, T, 10-10; F, 27-16 

Our junior high school pupils are sometimes invited to joint assembl- 
ies with Senior high pupils, T, 8-28; F, 29-6 

Pupils may enter tenth grade in subjects which have been properly 
completed while deficient in some ninth grade subjects, T, 33-35; 
F, 8-3 

Junior and Senior high school] teachers hold joint meetings occasion- 
ally, T, 2-32; F, 19-1 
times each year. 

The Senior high school principal visits each contributing junior high 
school several] (about -........... ) times each year, T, 17-30; F, 23-4 
The Senior high school principal (or other official) visits ninth grade 
pupils to explain courses of study and customs of Senior high school, 

T, 26-24; F, 16-5 


F DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Pupils are given definite opportunities for practice in self-direction, 
T, 43-34; F, 0-0 

Home rooms are organized for class and school service, T, 40-34; 
F, 1-0 
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PENNSYLVANIA QUESTION L‘ST ll 


3. Pupils aid in school planning for management of pupil movement, 
T, 37-26; F, 5-5 

4. Pupils are granted a part in all committees dealing with pupil ac- 
tivities, T, 35-28; F, 6-6 

5. We employ a definite program of directed moral instruction, T, 20-8; 
F, 18-19 

6. We require strict personal accountabilty of all pupils, T, 34-30; F, 3-1 

7. We enlist the co-operation of parents by informing them of our plans 
for and attitudes toward the pupils, T, 40-29; F, 1-4 

8. We take pupils on trips to the seat of local government to give them 
the setting of community endeavor, T, 24-19; F, 16-8 

9. We co-operate with all worthy civic enterprises in their “drives”, 
celebrations, and observances, T, 40-27; F, 1-1 


G. PROVIDING OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFITABLE SELF-ACTIVITY 
1. We have the following activities for additional participation for 


pupils: 
Assembly Programs, T,39-34;F, 1-3 Band T, 25-17; F, 15-16 
Glee Clubs—Girls T, 37-33; F, 0-3 Debates T, 21-28; F, 15-7 
Glee Clubs—Boys T, 31-27; F, 9-7 Annual T, 4-16; F, 26-15 
Orchestra T, 38-25; F, 2-3 Football T, 28-27; F, 11-10 
School Paper T, 30-32; F, 7-4 Gym Team—Girls T, 29-21; F, 8-11 
Basketball—Girls T, 36-26; F, 6-1 Gym Team—Boys T, 32-14; F, 7-8 
Basketball—Boys T, 38-36; F, 0-2 Home Rooms T, 43-36; F, 0-0 
Track Work T, 30-30; F, 7-5 School Clubs . T, 42-34; F, 0-2 
Declamatory Cont’ts T, 18-17; F,12-14 Bugle Corps T, 8-0 ;F, 23-26 
Oratorical Contests T,10-18;F,17-14 Soccer—Boys T, 19-9 ; F, 26-18 


2. We employ student government. Complete, 2-3; Partial, 33-27; 

8. Our classes (7, 8, 9) are organized, T, 15-18; F, 22-11 
They have their separate yells, T, 4-3; F, 31-22 


Colors T, 9-12; F,29-19 Teams T, 19-18; F, 19-13 
Songs T, 5-3 ;F,29-26 Emblems T, 3-5 ;F, 28-23 
Mottoes T, 12-8 ;F,24-22 Plays T, 20-13; F, 19-19 
Rings T, 7-6 ;F,27-24 Assembly Programs T, 23-16; F, 14-12 


4. Our home rooms are organized, T, 38-28; F, 1-3 
They have separate yells, T, 7-2; F, 28-26 ; 
Colors T, 9-12;F,2419 Teams T, 32-20; F, 7-12 


Songs T, 5-3 ;F,25-26 Emblems T, 8-1 ;F, 26-27 
Mottoes T, 14-1 ;F,19-26 Assembly Programs T, 33-23;F, 5-10 
Rings T, 0-4 ;F,29-27 Home Room P grams T, 37-29;F, 3-4 


5. Our home rooms send reresentatives to sit on committees with faculty 
members in discussing school problems, T, 24-18; F, 9-15 

6. Our pupils aid in planning and producing assembly programs and 
plays, T, 41-31; F, 1-5 
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7. Our pupils aid in criticizing school programs, functions, and general 


activities, T, 32-27; F, 9-6 


8. We encourage outside activity as in boys and girls organization, 


T, 35-33; F, 4-3 


9. We grant credit for non-required outside projects of superior merit. 


Music, T, 11-10; F, 19-21. 


Bible Study, T, 1-1; F, 37-30 


10. We hold club activities within the limits of the school day, T, 40-31; 


F, 1-4 


11. How do you evaluate club activities? 


GUIDANCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
C. A. Boyer, Principal Henry Houck Junior High, Lebanon, Pa. 


President Coolidge says, “It is not 
only what men know, but what they are 
disposed to do with what they know 
that will determine the rise or fall of 
civilization.” President-elect Herbert 
Hoover, himself a great social engineer 
as well as a famous technical engineer, 
sets worth the function of guidance in 
public education, as follows: “As a race 
we produce a considerable percentage 
of persons in each generation who have 
the intellectual and moral qualities for 
the moral and intelelctual inspiration of 
others—for the organization and ad- 
ministration of our gigantic economic 
and intellectual machinery and for in- 
vention and creation. I believe we lose 
a large portion of those who would join 
these ranks because we fail to find 
them, to train them rightly, to create 
character in them, and to inspire them 
to effort. Our teachers are the army 
of inspectors in our nation who must 
find those individuals and who must 
stimulate them forward.” 

Mr. Hoover, in these words, has given 
us a clear statement of the guidance 
function in education; namely, “to find” 
and “train” ability in children, “to 
create character” in those whose abili- 


ties have been discovered and trained, 
and lastly “to inspire them to effort.” 


The discovery and training of capaci- 
ties and aptitudes so as to add to cul- 
tural, economic, and social values is the 
first objective. It involves educational 
and vocational guidance The second 
objective is to create character and to 
inspire effort. It involves aesthetic, 
social, and moral] guidance. 


Guidance, then, is the mediator be- 
tween the child on the one hand and 
his world of environment and opportun- 
ity on the other. It should take him 
by the hand and lead him along those 
paths of self-realization and_ social 
service to which he is best adapted 
through mental, moral, social, and 
service to which he is best adapted 
through mental, moral. socia, and physi- 
cal endowment. 


Tindal and Myers in “Junior High 
Schoo! Life,” point out the significance 
of the guidance function in the follow- 
ing paragraph: “There seems to be no 
question that guidance is the dominant 
note in the middle years of the period 
of education. Since the function of the 
junior high school is to minister to 
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boys and girls during these formative 
years, it is essential that teachers in 
that type of school be skilled in mat- 
ters of guidance. Just as the pilot ac- 
quaints himself with each danger point 
o fthe way that he may give his charge 
safe passage, so the teacher of imma- 
ture youth studies its dominant char- 
acteristics, that he may direct into safe 
channels those forces, which, if un- 
guided, might retard progress or pro- 
duce shipwreck. Speifically, he aims to 
transform restless activity into pur- 
poseful energy, irresponsible mirth into 
joy i nattainment, self-love (selfish- 
ness) into self-giving, and self-will into 
self-control.” 

We live in a democracy. This im- 
plies a life of freedom. Not the free- 
dom to do what one pleases, but the 
freedom to do what one should do. 
Guidance permeates all junior high 
school activities. It is therefore fund- 
amental. To be efficient a junior high 
school should formulate a program of 
guidance, enlisting the co-operation of 
home-room counsellors, principals, 
class-room teachers and guidance coun- 
sellors. 


Any guidance program is useful and 
worthwhile if it sets up as an aim the 
seven cardinal objectives of secondary 
education, stated as follows: 1. Health 
(physical fitness). 2. Command of 
fundamental processes (mental fitness). 
3. Worthy home membership. 4. Voca- 
tion. 5. Citizenship. 6. Worthy use 
of leisure (avocation). 7. Character. 


In any educational plan, program, or 
procedure, the entire scheme should be 
primarily to fit the pupil, and not for 
the pupil to fit the system. In this con- 
nection Proctor in his “Educational and 
Vocational Guidance” says, “There is 
need that schools and educational pro- 


cesses should be thought of as designed 
for the benefit of children, and not of 
children as points on a curve of dis- 
tribution. Old and new features of the 
educational process should be examined 
in the light of their possible contribu- 
tion to the training of boys and girls in 
the essential life activities. If this ex- 
amination leads us to the conclusion 
that our present teaching and admin- 
istrative methods fail to meet the life 
needs of from 40 to 60 per cent. of the 
children enrolled, it should be the oc- 
casion for an immediate ‘about face’ 
in our thinking and practice in educa- 
tional matters. When confronted with 
the real situation we have no right to 
say, ‘I’m sorry that these children do 
not seem to have the capacity to do the 
grade of wor kwhich we require, but it 
is the fact and there is nothing that we 
can do about it. They will have to 
make room for those who do have the 
ability to meet our high standards.’ It 
is our business, as those interested in 
public education, to seek to adjust our 
pogram of study and our methods of 
teaching to the peculiar needs of all the 
children who enter our schools. We 
have no right to be satisfied until every 
one of these children has had a chance 
to become intelligent to the full extent 
of his native endowment. This cannot 
possibly come about until the guidance 
function has been given its proper 
place i nthe public school system.” 


Morrison in “The Practice of Teach- 
ing” raises this question, “What type 
of pupil gets the most attention?” and 
gives this reply: “Whatever may be 
the difficulties in the way of teaching 
and administering the problem pupil, 
the large fact remains that an individ- 
ual who remains unadjusted to the 
world in which he finds himself is not 
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only a socia] burden, a tax upon the 
energies of the adjusted and competent, 
but he is a hampering obstacle to social 
progress itself. The dependent, de- 
linquent, and defective classes are large- 
ly made up of unadjusted, maladjusted, 
and perverted individuals.” 

He calls these these classes “‘categor- 
ies of social pathology”, and points out 
that the school must deal with them. 
In regard to delinquents he states that 
conduct cases in the school are only 
too apt to appear in society as delin- 
quent. He submits a good reason for 
guidance when he puts this interrog- 
ation: “Why identify the superior pupil 
and bend our energies upon educating 
him, to the neglect of the problem cases 
arising all about us, under the com- 
placent belief that we are ‘training a 
leader’, if our ‘bright pupil’ is himself 
likely to turn out in the end a super- 
delinquent ?” 


After a brief discussion of these 
three types of pupils, he offers the con- 
cluding statement: “Whatever may be 
the compulsion laid upon the school by 
social need to give heed to the solution 
of its problems, the pupil has a right 
to the school’s ultimate effort simply 
because he is a child and a pupil.” 

Elsewhere, in what may be regarded 
as a defense of organized guidance, 
he asserts: “We reiterate the principle 
that the school exists for the stimula- 
tion and guidance of the individual pu- 
pil into a state of adjustment to the 
physical and social and spiritual world 
in which he must live.” 

This is directly opposite to the theory 
and practice in the school which is 
committed to the lesson-learning teach- 
ing technique, which characterizes the 
formal, traditional, autocratic school— 
a barrier hard to break down. 


Kitson of Columbia University in his 
volume on “The Psychology of Voca- 
tional Adjustment” regrets the fact 
that unadjusted and maladjusted cases 
in vocational life are attributable to 
similar cases in school life. He de- 
plores th efact that so many children 
leave school after completing the eighth 
grade. Whether rightfully or not, this 
forces a problem upon the elementary 
school. Statistics show that at least 40 
per cent. leave school at this stage and 
go out into the world to seek an occu- 
pation. It cannot be called a vocation 
in the sense of a “calling”. It is more 
often a “blind-alley” job that leads to 
nothing. He urgues that the element- 
ary school cannot give them the special 
training required in worth-while occu- 
pations and ought to be obliged to force 
covational decisions. Rather, in the 
limited time at its disposal, it should 
seek first to prepare the pupil for the 
non-vocational duties of life and then 
lay a genera] foundation of essentials 
upon which he can base the special 
training needed in higher occupations. 
He points out that many children leave 
school not because of economic pres- 
sure, but because they are merely dis- 
gusted with school. This elimination 
of children during adolescent and pre- 
adolescent periods, is one of the rea- 
sons why the junior high school has 
come into existence and the guidance 
feature with it. 

Social disorders a generation ago, re- 
vealed the fact that they came from 
people without gainful occupations and 
the slogan arose “A Vocation for Every 
Boy.” This has brought vocational 
guidance rapidly to the front within the 
past ten years. Further study revealed 


that a person with the wrong vocation 
was really without any vocation, and 
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that he meant a loss, if not a social 
danger. Hence, to misplace a boy or 
girl vocationally, or in the educational 
program, is to give him no place at all. 
It is important to realize that it is not 
the early choice, but the right choice 
for which guidance stands. 

All sorts of tests, schemes, devices, 
charlatan advertisements, etc., have 
been brought into play to determine the 
vocation for which one is best fitted. 
About the most that can be accom- 
plished by tests of a laboratory nature 
is to prevent the individual from enter- 
ing a career for which he is quite un- 
fitted. That is not at all the same as 
determining positively for what career 
he is fitted. 

Even big businesses employ very 
superficia] methods in sorting out ma- 
terial applying for employment through 
personnel departments. The principal 
of a large city high school returned 
from his vacation with the appearance 
and attire of a hobo and applied for 
work to a personne] agent; he was as- 
signed to unskilled labor. He then vis- 
ited the lavatory and the barber shop 
and put on his school clothes and made 
application again to the same agent; 
he was assigned to a clerical position. 

There is an attitude in our country 
in regard to choosing an occupation 
that is distinctly American. The Amer- 
ican father prays that his son shall not 
enter the same occupation in which he 
is engaged, while the English father 
prays that his son may enter the occu- 
pation in which the father is engaged. 

A false objective leads many parents 
to advise their children to strive for 
an education so that they “will not 
have to work so hard.” The complaint 
is made that many students are seek- 
ing white-collar jobs. This is because 


students and parents see the white col- 
lar, not the job itself. 

In the Henry Houck Jr. High School 
there are two guidance teachers. A 
one-hour period per week of instruction 
is given to seventh grade pupils; two 
hour periods per week to the eighth, 
and two hour periods per week to the 
ninth. “Our Junior High School” is 
the basic text for seventh grade pupils; 
“Your School and You” for eighth 
grade; and “Occupations” and “Paths 
to Success” for the ninth grade. Sup- 
plementary texts are “What Girls Can 
Do”, “Profitable Vocations for Girls,” 
“Profitable Vocations for Boys”, “Fiber 
and Finish”, etc. 

Junior high schools embarking upon 
this field should be familiar with “The 
Principles of Vocational Guidance” as 
formulated and adopted in 1924 by the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, a brief summary and the salient 
features of which are hereby appended: 

I. A Definition of Terms 

1. The term “vocational” comprises 
all gainful occupations, as listed in the 
United States census of occupations, 
and homemaking. 

2. Vocational guidance is the giving 
of information experience, and advice 
in regard to choosing an occupation, 
preparing for it, entering it, and pro- 
gressing in it. 

3. Educational] guidance is the aid 
furnished individuals in making such 
decisions as choice of studies, choice of 
curriculums, and the choice of schools. 
II. The Need for Vocational Guidance 

1. In this country fully 50 per cent. 
of our children leave school by the end 
of the sixth grade; 25 per cent. more 
by the end of the grammar school; and 
over one half of those who enter the 
high school leave before graduation. 
Vocational guidance, then, is needed to 
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keep a larger number of children profit- 
ably in school and to facilitate their 
leaving under conditions favorable for 
worth-whHe employment. 

2. 3. 4. 

5. Modern life demands as never be- 
fore right contacts and co-operation. 
Vocational guidance of some sort is in- 
evitable. No one can avoid the need 
for making occupational decisions. 
Adequate guidance should be provided 
under supervision to offset the unwise 
and false guidance of untrustworthy 
advertisements, suggestion, selfishness, 
ignorance, and other prejudiced or un- 
scientific sources. 

Ill. The Aims of Vocational Guidance 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

5. To help adapt the schools to the 
needs of the pupils and the community 
and to make sure that each pupil ob- 
tains the equality of opportunity which 
it is the duty of the public schools to 
provide, 

IV. The Content of Vocatinal 
Guidance 


1. Drifting through school is a com- 
mon evil in all educational systems, as 
in life itself. The vocational motive, 
whether temporary or permanent, 
should be encouraged as one of the mo- 
tives in the securing of useful exper- 
iences and in the choice of a curricu- 
lum. 

2. 
3. Children in school should be 
dealt with on the basis of individual 
differences revealed in the social life 
of the child, progress in school subjects, 
and in standardized tests. 

4. 

5. The miscellaneous working ex- 
periences of school children should be 
made to aid the child in understanding 
his environment and in discovering his 


vocational aptitudes and interests. 

6. 

VY. Methods in Vocational Counselling 

1. Studying the Individual 

(a) — (b) — (c) — (d)— (e) — 

2. Teaching the Occupations 

(a) —————  (b) 

3. Aiding in the Choice of a Voca- 

tion 
(a) — (b) — (c) — (d) — 

4. Guidance in Relation to Vocation- 
al Education 

5. Retaining the Student in School 

(a) — (b) — (c) — (d)— (e) — 

6. Guidance in Relation to Employ- 
mnet 

(a)—(b)—(c)—(d) —(e)—(f) — 
VI. The Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Vocational Guidance 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

5. Vocational counsellors are need- 
ed in schools or other institutions 
whenever there are persons whose sat- 
isfactory guidance requires many in- 
dividual conferences. 

6. 

Vil. The Equipment and Training of 
Vocational Counsellors 

1. Since the service of vocational 
guidance is of such growing importance 
and of such a peculiar nature, it is evi- 
dent that it should be given only by 
persons having the necessary personal 
qualities and special experiece and 
training. 

2. 3. 4. 

5. The counsellor should have spec- 
ial training for the work in a formal 
course or courses in vocational guid- 
ance. 


VIIL. Conclusions 
1, —— 2. -—— 
3. The major purpose of vocational 


guidance is to help the individual. 
4. 5. 6. 
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7. Experience has shown that ade- 
quate preparation of counsellors is of 
vital importance. 

IX. The Outlook in the Field of 

Vocational Guidance 
1. The outlook in the field of voca- 
tional guidance is based upon the past 
development of the movement, the 
present wide-spread interest in it, and 


the continually increasing provision for 


its support. 
2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
8. 9. 
10. 11. 12. 13. 


14. In all of the evidences here pre- 
sented, vocationa] guidance appears in 
the educational world as a most vital 
and far-reaching service. 


SOME OF THE THINGS UNIVERSITY HILL SCHOOL IS 


DOING IN THE WAY OF CITIZENSHIP TRAINING. 
F. A. Boggess, Boulder, Colorado. 


There is probably not a man or wo- 
man connected with the teaching pro- 
fession who does not realize that the 
educator’s big job is teaching citizen- 
ship. It is not necessary to speak of 
the reasons which have brought al] of 
us to such a conclusion. They have 
formed the nucleus of discussions, ad- 
dresses, and magazine articles for a 
number of years and have left no doubt 
of the seriousness of the need for such 
teaching. Yet being agreed on the 
need of doing a certain thing does not 
necessarily indicate any sort of agree- 
ment as to how it should be accom- 
plished. There is much groping about 
for methods and so far perhaps no one 
has had the hardihood to claim he has 
worked out the plan which will bring 
about the desired result in citizenship 
teaching. It was the hope that some- 
thing which is being done along this 
line in the University Hill School of 
Boulder, might contain a thought which 
would prove helpful elsewhere that led 
me to consent to write this paper. 

We are not offering our school as a 
model. It has many good points for 
which we are thankful but there are 
plenty of weaknesses and failures to 
keep us very humble and close to earth. 
There are boys and girls who go out 
from the school and make excellent 


citizens taking their responsibilities and 
duties seriously and living clean worth- 
while lives while some others go to the 
reform school and become charges on 
society and still others who think light- 
ly of their obligations—never do any- 
thing particularly bad but are out for 
a good time and make no contribution 
to their country’s welfare or program. 
Neither are we offering our plans as 
the best but we are tremendously in- 
terested in the problem and are glad to 
outline briefly some of the things which 
are being done in our school. 


In the first place we try to have chil- 


_ dren be good citizens rather than mere- 


ly teach them how to be good citizens. 
In the sheet headed “The University 
Hill Plan” which will be handed you we 
have tried to formulate the backgrourd 
for our efforts, you will notice in the 
third and tenth items an expression of 
the objectives of citizenship training 
and a hint as to the methods used. The 
third item states that we undertake 
“To give every child an opportunity to 
grow in self control and responsibility 
by self expression, in the class-room, 
on the platform, on the playground, and 
in the government of the school. To 
this end we put faith in our children 
and labor patiently, cooperatively and 
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faithfully to bring out the best in each 
one of them. 

In trying to carry out this objective 
we endeavor to make a congenial at- 
mosphere in every class room where 
pupils will feel free to express them- 
selves and where all sides of a question 
may be presented with assurance they 
will be given consideration. Original 
thinking is especially encouraged and 
every effort mad: to train children to 
reach conclusions in a scientific way— 
that is ‘by open mindedly balancing of all 
the facts and reaching a conclusion in 
accordance with them. There seems to 
be no greater need in our country to- 
day than citizens who have this qual- 
ity of weighing facts and forming opin- 
ions in that way instead of being guided 
entirely by traditions, prejudices, and 
slogans. 

It is our custom to give every pupil 
in the school some responsibile part 
on the platform at least once each year 
and as much oftener as possible. To 
accomplish this in the most profitable 
way we regard our two assembly pro- 
grams per week as major opportunities 
of the school and spend time and 
thought without measure planning and 
executing the assembly schedule. In 
fact the assembly is our hobby and this 
paper might grow very long if the sub- 
ject were treated even in the slightest 
detail. Some of the programs which 
have a particular bearing on the citi- 
zenship question may be mentioned. 

1. Different home rooms give pro- 
grams on the following historical dates: 
Constitution Day, Columbus Day, 
Roosevelt’s Franklin’s, Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s birthdays, Anniversary 
of Lindbergh’s flight, Peace Day, and 
Memorial Day. These all train for a 
high type of citizenship. 

2. The Fire Team sponsors a Fire 


Prevention and Forest Preservation 
program, the Advisory Council a Cour- 
tesy program, the athletic teams a Good 
Sportsmanship program, and the Photo- 
graphers Club a Hunt with a Camera 


program. 
3. There are all-school programs, 
Armistice Day and Christmas. The 


former takes the form of a rededication 
of our Memorial Tree which was set 
aside as a living memorial to our sol- 
dier boys in 1916. The dedication of 
this tree was a red letter day in the 
life of the school and made a deep im- 
pression on all pupils who were present 
but in order to transmit the effect to 
the new students each year the tree is 
rededicated by a repetition of the ma- 
jor part of the original ceremony. I 
feel sure many schools could profit by 
this idea. Many buildings have been 
dedicated with most beautiful and in- 
spiring ceremonies but in a few years 
all who attended have graduated and 
gone to other schools and a new group 
of students has arrived. Why not re- 
dedicated each year, just as we try to 
reconsecrate ourselves to our work. 

The Christmas program emphasizes 
the spiritual and beautiful side of this 
season and leaves entirely for other 
organizations the circus and Santa Claus 
effects. It is amazing how popular and 
impressive this treatment of the occas- 
ion can be made. Scores of graduates 
of the school return year after year to 
this program like making a pilgrimage 
and the lessons it teaches must surely 
make for better citizenship. 

4. Twice each year there is an orig- 
ina] contribution program. These are 
given to encourage initiative and orig- 
inal independent thought. Any child 
who has created a worthwhile piece of 
work can secure a place on these pro- 
grams. The work is exhibited and ex- 
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plained before the entire student group 
and so intense is the interest that there 
is breathless attention. While results 
have not been all we might have hoped 
for yet they are very much worth while. 
One eighth grade boy brought a very 
fine chocolate cake which he had made 
in his mother’s kitchen and without 
anyone feeling that he was a sissy told 
his recipe, just how he had mixed the 
ingredients, how long he kept it in the 
oven, and the tests he applied to make 
sure it was done. A girl brought a 
very elaborate model of a house which 
she had made. The top was removable 
and she showed how she had finished 
each room, painting some and papering 
others, and many other interesting 
items about the construction and ar- 
rangement of a home. One big, rather 
overgrown and awkward boy without 
a great amount of natural ability in 
most lines surprised us all by stepping 
out confidently and playing a beautiful 
original composition on the harmonica. 
He dedicated it to his school and I 
think he will be a better citizen as long 
as he lives because of the experience. 

5. We have an annual program “Co- 
operating with the City” at which the 
Mayor, City Manager, President and 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
and other influential citizens bring to 
the children their part in making their 
home community a desirable place to 
live. There is also a “Know Your Home 
Community” program which this year 
we are asking the Boulder Ad Club to 
present. We believe these programs 
should have fine citizenship lessons 
which will be of permanent value to 
pupils. 

6. One other type of program which 
we use to try and inspire children to 
make the best out of their lives is well 
illustrated by an “Inspiration Pro- 


gram”. In the 12th year of the Boulder 
Senior High School better known as 
the State Preparatory Schoo] eleven of 
our graduates were elected to the Na- 
tional Honor Society. We invited those 
young people to come back to Univers- 
ity Hill School and put on an assembly 
program. They came eagerly and gave 
a program that fascinated their hearers 
and surely inspired them to do their 
best. The effect on the speakers was 
most beneficial for it gave them a 
sense of responsible leadership. I will 
place in your hands a copy of this pro- 
gram for it is my judgment that the 
idea which it contains has great possi- 
bilities for many other communities. 
Incidently we try to place on our bulle- 
tin board the picture and stories of 
achievement of our graduates we have 
made good. These are all eagerly 
scanned and have a strong tendency to 
arouse the ambition of pupils to do and 
be at their best. 

I must not speak longer on this phase 
of my subject much as I would like to 
but will only add that in my judgment 
schools have no greater opportunities 
for teaching citizenship than in their 
assembly periods. These should be 
used to the maximum extent. Person- 
ally I prefer programs with human per- 
sonalities. Much better music may 
come over the radio than can be pro- 
duced on the school piano but there is 
a great advantage in having the per- 
former in sight. So too motion pictures 
may show much better acting than the 
school children but the human touch is 
lacking. 

On the playground we try to give 
some supervision but not over much. 
Our theory is that the kind of citizen 
which America needs is one who does 
not have to be watched by a policeman 
and who doesn’t always have to be told 
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what to do. Children need to have an 
opportunity to practice that kind of 
citizenship. Over supervised play 
grounds are in danger of robbing chil- 
dren of the opportunity for such prac- 
tice. Throughout all our relations we 
strive to give the children the maxi- 
mum of liberty and the minimum of 
restraint that the development of their 
character will stand. Because of that 
we have a good many disciplinary prob- 
lems for there are always those who 
can’t stand as much freedom as is al- 
lowed. Military discipline is much eas- 
ier but is not such good training for 
citizenship in a democracy. We believe 
in student participation in the govern- 
ment of the school up to the limit of 
their very immature ability. Funda- 
mental principles upon which the suc- 
cess of the schoo] depends should never 
be placed in jeopardy by submitting 
them to a vote of the students but 
minor questions of policy may well be 
left for them to decide. We have an 
Advisory Council and its function is 
just what the name implies. It meets 
with the principal and discusses ques- 
tions which he places before it. The 
advice may be followed or not but the 
principal is in possession of the feeling 
of the student body as reflected through 
their chosen representatives. There 
are a number of other elective posi- 
tions which give students considerable 
contact with the theory and practice of 
a representative democracy. A _ sus- 
tained effort is made to have all rules 
appear reasonable and to secure the 
sanction of the student body to them so 
there will be strong public sentiment 
back of them. In this way we try to 
teach respect for majority opinion. For 
example if 95 per cent of a student body 
votes that the good name of the school 
demands no smoking among the stud- 


ents then it is the place of good citi- 
zens to fall in line and make it unani- 
mous out of regards for this majority 
opinion. 

In a strictly non-partisan way our 
school takes an active part in every elec- 
tion. The visible manifestation of this 
activity is getting the greater possble 
number of voters to the polls. But 
many other lessons of citizenship grow 
out of this activity, all of which point 
to the necessity of every American tak 
ing an active part in civic affairs. As 
one eighth grade student expressed it 
right in the midst of our recent cam- 
paign to get all our voters out: “Be- 
lieve me, when I grow up I’m going to 
vote without somebody having to beg 
me to do it.” Our plan for getting out 
voters takes the form of a contest be- 
tween the home rooms to see which can 
get the largest percentage of its eligible 
voters living in the homes of the home 
room pupils. The next step is to see 
that they are all registered and the 
third is to get them to vote. The day 
after election percentages are figured. 
Yesterday we found the following very 
gratifying results: 

The University Hill School has a 
rather elaborate system of honors but 
no student can secure an honor unless 
he stands “Good” or above in both ef- 
fort and citizenship. There is in most 
cases no scholarship requirement. This 
is based on the theory that every stud- 
ent can and should behave himself and 
be a good worker. Those are obliga- 
tions which he must meet. The suc- 
cess of his school work as represented 
by grades may be something that is 
fixed by a higher power and entirely 
beyond his control. Participation in 
interschool athletics is regarded as an 
honor and eligibility is determined as 
stated above. The correct evaluation 
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of a child’s effort and citizenship is 
recognized as one of the teachers most 
difficult problems and therefore we give 
it much consideration. I cannot go into 
this matter with any degree of thor- 
oughness but if any of you are interest- 
ed in the University Hill ideas on this 
matter look up an article in the Colo- 
rado School Journal for March, 1925, 
entitled “Evaluating the Citizenship 
and Effort of Children.” In that article 
are discussed six fundamental underly- 
ing principles for grading these points. 
They are: — 


but not made when evaluating 
their citieznship. 

5. Practically every age-old in- 
stinct which is strongly implanted 
in children makes war against al- 
most every restriction we place 
upon them. This fact should re- 
ceive sympathetic consideration 
when citizenship is graded. 

6. Children will act on impulse 
until they have acquired the habit 
of reasoning and learned to place 
some restraint on their actions be- 
cause of the demands of society. 


1. The grades we give must ap- 
pear to be fair and just in the eyes 
of normal, fair-minded children. 
This makes it absolutely necessary 
to get a child’s viewpoint. 

2. Usually single incidents do not 
prove an individual’s citizenship to 
be either good or bad. x x x The 
trend of conduct and the attitude 
which underlies it is the true test 
of citizenship. 


3. Children are just as human as 
grown-ups and are entitled to fully 
as liberal consideration as we ask 
for ourselves. If we claim to be 
good citizens we do not mean we 
never do anything we shouldn’t do. 
But we do mean that the trend of 
our life is toward the right, that all 
in all we are traveling upward in 
spite of all the slips and mistakes 
we make, and that constitutes a 
good citizen. By the same token 
we should not expect children to be 
perfect before we accord them the 
credit of being good citizens. 

4. Children are in the formative 
period of their lives when life and 
habits and character are in the 
process of being made. But they 
are not made. We must remember 
they are citizens in the making, 


This fact must be taken into ac- 
count when placing a value on their 
conduct as an evidence of their citi- 
zenship, for the impulsive act may 
not at all represent the pupils real 
attitude. 

A big point is made in the University 
Hill School of having an American flag 
in every classroom. Each child is 
taught every hour of every day in the 
presence of this symbol of his country 
and many a lesson of good citizenship 
is made to center around this fact. 
Much can be done in making children 
feel there is a real personality in the 
flag and that the duty to live honorably 
in its presence transcends the glory even 
of dying in its defense. One teacher 
called to my office for a considerable 
time during school hours seemed quite 
undisturbed about the conduct of her 
children during her absence “I left the 
flag in charge,” she said. Much inter- 
ested I went quietly to that room open- 
ed the door and saw one of the sublim- 
est and most significant sights of my 
career. The flag was standing in the 
front of the room where the teacher 
was wont to stand and forty pupils hard 
at work as though in the presence of a 
living thing which represented to them 
the highest obligation of citizenship. I 
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felt sure they were learning to live for 
their country. 

One more matter and I will close. For 
the second year we are trying out what 
we call our School Creed. This is a 
series of thirty-three statements ar- 
ranged in the form of a true-false test. 
These statements contain many of the 
ideals and most of the rules of the 
school. A copy is presented to each pu- 
pil at an assembly during the first week 
of school. Each point is carefully ex- 
plained and the pupil then marks 
the questions true or false, thus 
showing their attitude toward the 
school. These creeds are filed with the 
home room teacher and are in constant 
use. There is a place on them to rec- 
ord conference with home room teach- 
ers and also spaces for grading each 
six weeks. They are powerful remind- 
ers to the children of the standards 
which they are trying to maintain and 
offer a basis of review of the citizen- 
ship and effort of all pupils. They are 
proving a great force in maintaining 
the standards of the school. Time will 
not permit my going through the dif- 
ferent items but I have a number of 
copies which will be gladly furnished 
to those who are interested. 

One of the opening explanatory sen- 
tences at the head of this creed is, “The 
pupil who encircles all the T’s on this 
creed will show that his or her attitude 
is 100% correct and that if he or she 


falls short of living up to the creed at 
any time during the year it will be un- 
intentional] and there will be a willing- 
ness to make every effort to correct the 
condition.” With that sort of feeling 
existing between the teachers and the 
pupils it is not much trouble to get a 
pupil back on the right track when he 
has gone wrong. It is already estab- 
lished and agreed that his attitude is 
right and that all that has happened is 
an error of judgment or a lapse of vig- 
ilance. We believe the creed has raised 
the standard of citizenship in our school 
several per cent. 

I close by quoting our objective as 
stated in the tenth item of The Univer- 
sity Hall Plan. 

“To train for the highest possible 
type of citizenship using example, pre- 
cept, life experiences and object lessons 
in making such teaching effective To 
this end we will try to cultivate in each 
child a worthy ambition which will lead 
to earnest effort, strong character, good 
health, and wholesome influence; to in- 
still a love for good books; and an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in music, 
art, and nature; to train in the art of 
living together with good will toward 
each other; and to establish the quali- 
ties of good sportsmanship—playing 
the game hard and honestly, taking vic- 
tory generously and modestly and ac- 
cepting defeat without alibis, bitter- 
ness or pettiness.” 


A PERSONALITY CARD 
James J. O’Regan, Principal of the Forsyth Junior High School, New York City 


The outstanding characteristic of 
modern education is the importance at- 
tached to the individual. Any system 


of education which is or has been de- 
signed to perpetuate a caste, to pro- 
long a dynasty, or to accomplish any 
other end than the harmonious develop- 


ment of all the powers of the individual 
has long since earned a peaceful re- 
pository on the pedogogical scrap heap. 
To give greater effect to the individual- 
istic tendency of our modern system, 


the Junior High School has been inaug- 
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urated with the peculiar functions of 
so exploring the territory of all that 
concerns and constitutes the individual 
that his possibilities may be discovered 
and revealed unto himself, and of so 
developing him under proper guidance 
in the direction of his trends and poten- 
tialities that he may become a happy 
and serviceable citizen in the world of 
which he is and must be a part. To 
realize these objectives at least in some 
degree, the Forsyth Junior High School, 
which is situated in the great East 
Side of New York City, has devised a 
“Personality Card” to bring to light 
the specific tendencies, preferences, 
and capabilities of each pupil attending 
the school. 

This Junior High School has a regis- 
ter of approximately 1200 boys distrib- 
uted among thirty-five (35) classes, in 
which academic and commercial sub- 
jects are taught. Within each of the 
six grades from the 7A to the 9B, the 
boys are grouped according to mental 
ability—the very brightest being in 
the “Rapid Advance” classes (which 
complete the three-year course in two 
years), the rest being classified among 
six classes of each grade,—Class 1 (e. 
g. 7A1), the brightest, and Class 6, (e. 
g. 7A6), the slowest. The card was 
filled in this term for the first time by 
all the pupils of the 7A Grade. What- 
ever future values this card may show, 
it has already vindicated itself su- 
premely in the great interest which has 
been manifested by teachers and boys 
alike, and in the many evidences of a 
more sympathetic approach on the part 
of the teachers because of the knowl- 
edge which has thus been acquired. 
This knowledge as a general rule is not 
discovered under ordinary circum- 
stances. As one teacher aptly expressed 
it, “In all my years of teaching, the 


boys have never seemed so PERSONAL 
to me.” It is confidently expected that 
with the aid of the card, the teachers 
will be enabled to apraise and appre- 
ciate each boy in the light of his prob- 
lems, his ambitions, and his potentiali- 
ties. This individual study will bring 
about a closer personal and spiritual 
contact. 

The obverse side of the card is filled 
in by the pupil himself. Items of in- 
formation concerning himself and fam- 
ily are called for, and in addition, a doz- 
en questions to be answered each term 
are designed to disclose his likes and 
dislikes, his use of leisure time, his am- 
bitions, his plans (if any) for the fu- 
ture, and his employment or instruction 
outside of school. The reverse side is 
filled in by the teacher each term and 
calls for very general information of a 
physical, mental, moral, and social char- 
acter, and an estimate by the teacher 
of vocational potentialities. 

The information obtained is very in- 
teresting. While practically all the 7A 
boys were born in this country, over 
95% of the parents were born abroad, 
and brought with them the heritage of 
a great number of foreign cultures. In 
only 40% of the homes is English the 
language of the household. Half of the 
boys are employed after school and over 
half receive instruction outside of 
school in music, language and religious 
history. Some of those employed also 
receive instruction in the foregoing sub- 
jects. This condition has materially af- 
fected the assignment of homework and 
tasks to be done after school. 

Shopwork has received a preferential 
vote as the subject best liked, with 
History, Arithmetic, English and 


Science following in order. The rea- 
sons for preferring Shopwork are large- 
ly utilitarian,—“T can use it at home”, 
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“It helps me to learn a trade”, “I like 
to make things’,—Play and reading 
made up over 60% of the favorite pas- 
time, with Athletics and Study adding 
half as much more. Study being esti- 
mated at 10%, which is probably cor- 
rect. 

In the amount of reading done out- 
side of schoo] a marked and probably 
self-explanatory gradation is found. In 
both the “Rapid A” and the 7A1, all 
the boys have acquired the habit of ex- 
tensive reading. In the 7A6 class, less 
than half do any outside reading. There 
is also a difference found in the amount 
of reading. Class 7Al1 reports an aver- 
age of 75 minutes a day, and 7A6, only 
15 minutes. A noteworthy fact in this 
connection is that Class 7A1 is chronol- 
ogically two and a half years younger 
than Class 7A6. Does this reading 
habit furnish an explanation of the dif- 
ference in the degrees of progress of 
these two classes? Reading prefer- 
ences in the entire grade were given in 
the following order: — Adventure, 
Sports, Mystery, History, with a very 
smal] interest in Biography, Geography, 
Travel and Fairy Stories. 

Ninety per cent in 7A1 plan to enter 
High School while only twenty per cent 
in 7A6 have any such present intention. 
In this report the intermediate classes 
are grading themselves between these 
two extremes, while in the entire grade 
over half of all the boys signified their 
intention to enter the higher institu- 
tion. About three-fifths of the boys 
have offered concrete notions of what 
they would like to become and their 
selections cover a wide range of occu- 
pations. The parents are about equally 
divided between those who have some 
ambitions for their children and those 
who have expressed no ambition. In 
only a small minority of the cases do 


the ambitions of the parents and of the 
boys coincide. 


At a glance the card reveals not only 
personality differences but also con- 
tributing influences which may explain 
them. The differences frequently are 
apparent, but the reasons for them are 
often.baffling. Thus the teacher learns 
to know the individual as a separate 
entity, and knowing the reasons for his 
particular trend of character and be- 
havior, is in a position to offer remed- 
ial measures where advisable. The re- 
sults of this exploration of the inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and capacities of the 
pupils will prove incalculably valuable 
when the school is called upon at the 
end of the seventh year to group the 
pupils in the courses which they will 
pursue throughout their Junior and 
Senior High School career. 

It happens frequently in the 7A that 
much of the information given by the 
pupil about his plans and ambitions 
does not represent the maturity of judg- 
ment into which he will grow during 
the succeeding years. It seems impera- 
tive, therefore, that provision should be 
made for permitting changes suggested 
by growth and capacity as the outlook 
upon the world becomes more serious. 
By recording term after term under ap- 
propriate headings, the transition from 
a desultory guess to a studied objective 
becomes apparent. Thus the pupil’s 
progress in the direction of particular 
trend is readily noted, and the degree 
of coincidence or variation between his 
trend and his expressed plans can lay 
the ‘foundation for wholesome educa- 
tional guidance. 

This individual interest on the part 
of every teacher should in time conduce 
to the development of an analyst, psy- 
chologist, and mental hygienist in ev- 
ery classroom. What an immense 
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amount of supplemetary information 
of a personal character will be obtained 
and what an extensive insight into a 
boy’s life will be gained by a private 
personal interview between the pupil 
and his teacher once a term as a mat- 
ter of accepted practice. Another im- 
portant part of the plan includes an in- 
terview between the parent and the 
teacher. Thus the home and the school 
will be joined in a close kinship of in- 
terest. As this will be the procedure 
each term in the Forsyth Junior High 
School a most beneficial emotional re- 
action should follow the recognition by 
the boy that the schoo] and the home 
are identified with himself in the cause 
of his present and future welfare. 
There is another most important as- 
pect of this plan which would in itself 
furnish ample reason for its adoption. 
From the beginning of his career in 
this school the projection of a pupil’s 
thoughts into the future will tend to 
engender a greater interest in himself 
and induce him to visualize himself in 
the twofold capacity of the boy of to- 
day with boundless opportunities and 
the man of tomorrow with burdens and 
responsibilities, which may be mater- 
ially lightened and lessened by availing 
himself in the present of what can be 
his for the asking and the doing. With 
this thought firmly implanted, self-dir- 
ection and self-control become conscious 
objectives. A more impressionable 
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mental state will greet suggestions from 
the teacher who has studied the stu- 
dent’s trends and potentialities and 
whose sympathetic interest in his well- 
being has been abundantly evidenced. 
This will overcome the oft-stated objec- 
tion that the personal contact between 
teacher and pupil is lost in the Junior 
and Senior High Schools, because of 
the great amount of departmentaliza- 
tion. 

Adolescent youth in the Junior High 
School can be and should be shown how 
to prepare for a happy and profitable 
future. Instead of being left to adven- 
titious influences for his aims in life, 
his use of leisure and the development 
of whatever ideals he may ultimately 
attain, the pupil will be brought into 
sympathetic contact with the teacher 
who, as a result of a detached study of 
his personality, will be enabled to pro- 
vide the guidance necessary to incul- 
cate a lofty aim, to develop an ideal, 
and to present a broader horizon,—all 
initiating a consciousness of self and.of 
the world in which he is to play a part. 
This consciousness of self built up un- 
der and because of the guidance of the 
teacher will lead to the pursuit of a 
worth-while objective by the pupil, who 
as a matter of necessity is the architect 
of his own future. 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are un- 
derlings.” 


Philip W. L. Cox, Professor of Secondary Education, New York University 


The world grows better but it grows 
more impersonal. The forces and fac- 
tors that underlie our social ameliora- 
tion are mechanical and almost accid- 
ental. They are planned only in the 
sense that they are “good business”— 
they occur because “the market is 


Ready” for them. Fords and tele- 


phones and radios and magazines and 
plumbing give to the masses of men 
comforts and enjoyments that are the 
outcome of the industrial] revolution 
and the progress of science and inven- 
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tion. Leisure and socia] surplus and 
public health are increasing because 
of our age of standardization. Com- 
binations of resources and cooperation 
of intelligent, even though selfish, men 
will yet put an end to war as they have 
already nearly put an end to poverty 
and pestilence. War and the conven- 
tional high school curriculum are ana- 
chronisms. 

And the public schodols—what part 
have they to play in it? Certainly, the 
increase in literacy has accelerated the 
transmutation of the town-crier into 
the daily newspaper. Doubtless, we 
teachers would maintain that our geog- 
raphy and history and arithmetic have 
been fundamental, in a degree, in help- 
ing our generation to profit by the ever 
widening scope of human activities 
which are of some concern to each one 
of us. This may be true, in spite of the 
fact that tests of retention of these 
knowledges among those who have com- 
pleted their schooling might give us 
pause in pressing our claims confid- 
ently. 

Some parts of our curriculum are of 
vital social significance. We must not 
maintain, however, that the whole re- 
lated fields of learning are of value be- 
cause familiarity with the location of 
China, the ability to keep a checkbook, 
knowledge of the outcome of the Civil 
War and the habit of reading the paper 
have been of real importance in pro- 
moting our social adjustments. 

Modern America is rich and physical- 
ly comfortable. But is is mechanized 
and standardized and we, the people, 
catching the spirit of the age, are oar- 
ried along in the stream of “progress.” 
Less and less do we control our environ- 
ment; it is indeed, becoming quite un- 
manageable. Life becomes less inti- 
mately human; individuality of work 


and dress and leisure and home be- 
comes increasingly difficult to main- 
tain. 

Much of the work of curriculum com- 
mittees and curriculum “experts” seems 
to me to be futile because it assumes 
that one group can determine what an- 
other group shall feel, desire, and ex- 
perience in April of the ninth grade or 
in the second semester of the seventh 
grade.' 

All that we can do with our stan- 
dardizing process is to take advantage 
of the child’s willingness to do certain 
specific tasks in order to live at peace 
with the elders at school and at home— 
we thus exploit docility, resignation, or 
confirmed desperation—but the child 
escapes us by building up a divided 
personality. In school he daydreams, 
he is passive or mischievous—for his 
heart is not in his work. 


Little apparent curriculum progress 
is being made. Education is embark- 
ing even now on an up-hill fight—per- 
haps a futile fight—against the imper- 
sonal character of our civilization. Our 
battle-cry becomes a challenge in the 
tendencies of the very economic-indus- 
trial system that makes our schools 
possible. In all progressive schools, at 
this moment, we are experimenting and 
making important changes that seek to 
safeguard and promote individual self 
respect and self-expression. Not uni- 
formity and standardizations but de- 
centralization and individual differen- 
tiation are needed. And these the 
school is, by a process of trial and er- 
ror, finding its way to protect and en- 
courage to the end that democracy may 
not develop into a state of universal 
mediocrity. 


1Cf. Raup, R.B.: “The Unit of Instruction and 


Study” Journal of Educational Method Vol. VII, 
No. 3. December, 1927. 
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To this end the curriculum from kin- 
dergarten to college is changing at its 
very core. Freedom of children and of 
adults can come only by constant prac- 
tice in being free. Human beings must 
be kept free or made free to try ex- 
periments, to follow their curiosities, to 
invent, to formulate their desires, fears, 
difficulties, and ideas and to overcome 
the obstacles that are intrinsic to prob- 
lems that naturally arise. The integra- 
tion of each one’s personality is the goal 
of the core-curriculum. 

Ever since the junior high school 
movement has gained headway, there 
have been recurrent demands for a 
simplification of the general prescript- 
ion of courses. Pioneer schools such as 
the Solvay Jun’ >r High School and the 
Washington Junior High School at 
Rochester, New York, made real efforts 
to achieve such a simplification as early 
as 1914. 

This progress was checked during the 
next few years as a result of the fright 
and defensive tactics of the entrenched 
interests. As the junior high school 
movement gained headway, there was 
an implied threat of a revolutionary 
change in subject matter and method. 
Book companies with popular and pro- 
fitable arithmetic, geographies, gram- 
mars, histories, and in some cases the 
authors of these books, did not look 
with equanimity on a changing curric- 
ulum, that might decrease the sale of 
these books. How much of the opposi- 
tion to the changing curriculum was 
consciously based on this motive, how 
much was unconscious rationalization of 
desire, and how much was honest be- 
lief that the time-honored ‘subject-mat- 
ter and method was near enough to 
perfection so that radical changes 
should be avoided, no one can say. 

Certain it is that following Bagley’s 


attack on the junior high school in 
1916, arch conservatives of al] types 
either opposed the junior high school 
movement or urged caution and con- 
servatism in practices. Probably the 
increase in number of “junior high 
schools” was not appreciably decreased 
by these influences. But the modifica- 
tion of curriculum decidedly 
checked. 

Recent studies* of the actual curric- 
ulum of junior high schools shows the 
important places assigned to grammar, 
spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, phys- 
ical and political geography, algebra 
and Latin. The name of the institution 
has changed, but the traditional mater- 
ials and methods of instruction typical 
of the grammar grades still remains 
in the “core-curriculum” in the major- 
ity of so-called “junior high schools.” 


Some significant changes have come 
about, to be sure. In the more pro- 
gressive schools, “community civics” 
has to an extent replaced the stupid 
“civil government” of the grades, but 
the latter is still too often in evidence. 
Methodology has doubtless improved in 
oral and written language work, and to 
a slight degree in arithmetic, history 
and geography Music and art have 
shown marked gains.. But for the rest, 
the grammar school] which the writer 
attended from 1893 to 1898 was fully 
as effective in content and method as 
the formal subject teaching in the con- 
ventional junior high school of today. 
The content and methods of subject 
teaching in most junior high schools is 
comforting to those who believe that 
the grammar grades and first year of 
high school were so satisfactory in 
1895 that they should be perpetuated 


2Tryon, R. M. Smith, H.L. and Rood, Allen F. 
The Program of Studies in Seventy-eight Junior 
High School Centers.” 
No. 2, Feruary, 1927. 
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in a changing world. 

The significant curriculum progress 
has been unrecognized. This seems a 
pessimistic statement from one who has 
great hopes for the junior high school. 
The situation would be discouraging if 
it were not for two developments of 
very great promise. First of these is 
the great increase in worthwhile activi- 
ties in which students are engaging in 
socializing and integrating student-life 
of many junior high schools; the sec- 
ond is, the radica] adaptations of cur- 
riculum and administration that the 
schools are compelled to make to meet 
the needs of the increasing numbers of 
less able and socially less ambitious 
children. 

However academic and futile the syl- 
labi and verbalisms of the core-curric- 
ulum for those pupils who can and will 
master the meaningless “twaddle,” the 
school does not dare face the commun- 
ity with this stuff for less able pupils. 
Hence, there are in very many junior 
high schools earnest efforts to provide 
the dull and the uninterested pupils 
with executive and concrete activities 
that resemble those of socially effective 
life outside the school. 


Pupils who would fail in grammar 
can prepare an acceptable assembly 
program or prepare four-minute speech- 
es. Pupils who can scarcely read re- 
flectively such histories and geograph- 
ies and science books as are available, 
do, nevertheless work enthusiastically 
and cooperatively to create charts, 
models, and to dramatize historic ev- 
ents and social contributions. Pupils 
to whom even the simplified algebra 
and geometry of the seventh and 
eighth grade is meaningless, will con- 
duct a store, assist in the office, make 
inventories of books and supplies, and 


serve as lunch-room cashiers. 

Education is the reconstruction of ex- 
periences; it takes place inside of the 
child, and is based on his own drives 
and impulsions. One cannot plaster 
education onto a person; one cannot 
educate an unwilling or unhappy child; 
perhaps it is true that no person can 
ever teach another anything. Only as 
the learner is the active agent in his 
education can he learn enthusiastically 
and effectively. 


For what purposes are public schools 
maintained? If this is true, and if the 
community is ready to support educa- 
tion to perpetuate and improve itself, 
we come at once to grips with funda- 
mental questions: What does the com- 
munity want from its junior high 
schools? What is it desired that chil- 
dren at the dawn of adolescence should 
do and be? How can these results be 
obtained ? 

While statements of the desired out- 
comes would vary, it would be generally 
agreed that better physical and mental 
emotional health of the community, 
better home conditions, better civic ad- 
justment, better economic practices, 
better uses of leisure time, and general 
tolerance and good will are the object- 
ives sought by the community through 
its schools. And these objectives must 
be attained through. student participa- 
tion in the educative process. For only 
by present activities and attitudes can 
future behavior and interests be ade- 
quately promoted. 

It should be a relatively simple mat- 
ter for trained educators to utilize the 
instruments and materials that the 
community stands ready to provide, in 
such ways and with such skill as to 
assure the results sought. And it would — 
be easy if it were not for the vested 
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interests in formal subject matter and 
processes that all of us adults have. 
The information that I posses, my 
knowledge of the “rules of the game,” 
my skill in factoring or in recall of 
dates or in giving synopses were gained 
by me at considerable cost of time and 
perhaps money. Whoever challenges 
the value of the skills and information, 
attacks my vested interest in resources 
by which I can impress adults and es- 
pecially youth with my _ erudition. 
These informations and skills are, in- 
deed, vocational equipment to subject 
teachers. A professor of classics said 
recently to a friend of mine, “I main- 
tain that Latin has vocational value. 
Don’t I make my living by teaching it?” 
This is an extreme case, but many of 
us, perhaps most of us, have learned 
intrinsically useless things that we keep 
on “selling” to other people who pro- 
ceed to learn them so that they may 
sell them to others, ad libitum! 


There is the story of the beachcomb- 
er who objected to the creation of a 
lighthouse because it would decrease 
the amount of wreckage that washed 
ashore. It may seem a harsh state- 
ment, but the teacher-apologists for the 
abstract and verbalistic conventional 
curriculum take somewhat the same 
position. They object to the humaniz- 
ing of education on the ground that it 
implies “letting down of standards,” 
which means that pupils like the newer 
methods better, work more wholeheart- 
edly, and “pass.” The new education 
does cause less wreckage, it kills off 
fewer pupils. But the schools are 
maintained that life may be more 
abundant; failure is partial death, and 
only the ghoul can consciously welcome 
it. 


What is successful living? Success 


in both child life and adult life must be 
conceived as growth and integration of 
personality. The factors which enter 
into the control of the personality at 
adolescence are of outstanding import- 
ance. These characteristics must be 
thought of in the light of the increas- 
ing sex consciousness, sex interests, and 
sex suppressions which evolve from the 
interactions of the child’s nature and 
the social mores and taboos. The child’s 
social awareness which accompanies 
the maturation is partly a result and 
partly a cause of his identification of 
himself with adulthood. The behavior 
adjustments to the social practices and 
attitudes of the adult work complicate 
and are complicated by the organic 
changes that are taking place within 
the unbelievably complex mechanism— 
the individual boy or girl. 


Integration is the coordination of all 
of these interrelated controls of the be- 
havior of the trillions of individual 
cells. Integration at a period of such 
rapid changes as accompany adolesc- 
ence is peculiarly liable to be upset. 
The school can best safeguard and pro- 
mote such harmony within the pupil’s 
body by a program of friendly, mildly 
stimulating activities wherein each pu- 
pil will find himself frequently success- 
ful, and generally near enough to suc- 
cess to believe that tomorrow or next 
time he can win the coveted satisfac- 
tion. In the midst of this program of 
cooperative endeavors the friendly 
endeavors will come to a mutual under- 
standing with every pupil in his charge. 

And the need for such a sympathetic 
understanding is very great. For pov- 


erty is a difficult time for even the most 
rugged and well-balanced tempera- 
ments; for the more sensitive and nerv- 
ous child there is required the most 
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patient and continuous stimulation oi 
selfconfidence in the performance of 
worthwhile tasks. The positive pro- 
gram depends rather on an application 
of the laws of learning and on a recog- 
nition of individual differences of many 
kinds and on an understanding of the 
supreme importance of the emotional 
life of the child. For if these aspects 
are dealt with intelligently, then the 
integration of each child’s personality 
is amply protected. The behavior-ad- 
justments of children at the dawn of 
adolescence becomes then the primary 
function of the junior high school. 

This youthful institution is, despite 
the standardizing agencies and “curric- 
ulum experts,” still sufficiently vigor- 
ous and flexible to deal effectively with 
this most important and complicated 
problem. 

The junior high school is indeed to 
be defined in terms of this project. It 
is the institution that accepts all the 
mentally normal boys and girls of its 
community before they are adolescent, 
and fits its educational program to 
them. In this new school program, 
what constitutes seventh grade work or 
ninth grade standards is of little im- 
portance. Rather does the new school 
ask itself what is the subject matter 
and what the method, what is the edu- 
cational experience that is most likely 
to stimulate each one of the 13 or 14 
or 15 year-old boys and girls to exert 
himself to the utmost to accomplish 
tasks that appeal to him, to his teach- 
ers and to his parents as thoroughly 
worthwhile. For one it may be the 
preparation of an assembly, for another 
a report with charts in geography, for 
someone else it may be the school or- 
chestra, and for still another it may be 
intuitive geometry. There are some 
children who find self-expression even 


in English grammar, there are many 
who find it in a foreign language, in 
typewriting, in art, in dressmaking, and 
in shop. 

In the creatively controlled junior 
high school, nearly all children can find 
places satisfactorily in a diversified so- 
cial environment of home-rooms and 
athletics and student publications and 
corridor officerships and clerical assist- 
antships. In these places they can and 
do perform adequately and with grow- 
ing confidence tasks for which they are 
competent. And the broadly conceived 
school, like social life itself, has room 
for and need for many and diverse 
traits and qualities among its members. 

The junior high school is an environ- 
ment to which come all the little chil- 
dren of late pre-adolescence—happy, 
active, and unspoiled as yet by the dis- 
couragements and artificialities of the 
formal, and, to them at least, meaning- 
less grind of grammar and verbal his- 
tory and examination passing. It is 
an enivornment in which these children, 
all of them, continue to live happy, ade- 
quate, purposeful lives of activity for 
the ensuing two or three years—years 
of rapid physical growth, of great in- 
tellectual activity, of emotional recon- 
struction, and of the spiritual unfold- 
ment. And, finally, it is an envionment 
from which there emerge two or three 
years later these same boys and girls, 
now taller and more mature, children 
of middle adolescence—almost young 
men and young women—eager to go 
on with their school education, having 
tasted of hard work and of resultant 
success, and found it good! And these 
self-confident youths of 15 or 16 years 
of age are interested in the public weal. 
They have found their personalities in 
their social groups. They have served 
as leaders and followers; they have imi- 
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tated and originated freely. Their per- 
sonalities have waxed and bloomed in 
the warm friendly atmosphere of the 
junior high school. 

For the junior high school is a pro- 
test against the dehumanized verbal 
and symbolic grind of formal mathe- 
matics, grammar and history, and 
against the vicious destruction of hu- 
man personality that has so often char- 
acterized the school procedures both of 
the conventional grammar grades and 
o fthe uninspiring lesson-getting of the 
freshman year of the four-year high 
school. The school which was typical 
in 1900—and which is too much in evi- 
dence today—resulted in the disgust 
and discouragement of most of the chil- 
dren who were not bright in regard to 
abstract verbal intelligence and docile 
in accepting without question others’ 
thoughts, others’ wishes, others’ stand- 
ards as their own. There has until 
recently been little attention paid to 
the innovators among our youths and 
to the artistic, the mechanical, the soc- 
ially effective boys and girls. There 
have been few, indeed, who have had 
regard for the precious human beings 
who were being broken on the wheels 
of our stupid, unreal, and unlifelike 
scholastic judgments. 
able”; it has indeed been fortified by 

Such callousness has been “respect- 
conventional standards and accepted 
practices. The hope of a new day in 
education has lain in the development 
of a new school that would base its 
practices in a philosophy and science of 
life. The junior high school is life— 
life that prepares for living, life that 
springs from within, life that is fresh 
and dynamic and resourceful. In this 
life all children may develop eagerness 
to contribute, all may find satisfaction 
in originality, initiative and service. 


In the field of health and recreation, 
in civics, in English, in music, in art, 
and in industrial arts, progress toward 
intelligent education is being made em- 
pirically—often in spite of some of our 
researchers and “leaders.” Out of the 
school’s adjustments to the pressing 
problems of the school practices a new 
school curriculum is already emerging. 

Is the core-curriculum changing? 
What does the already emerging cur- 
riculum indicate regarding the nature 
of this curriculum-to-be? Already in 
progressive junior high schools one- 
sixth to one-fourth of the school day 
is given over to activity periods and 
assemblies. If we include the lunch 
period, playground supervision before 
and after school, athletic teams, Scouts, 
nature clubs, hiking clubs, and the like, 
the fraction of the school day is given 
to other than subject-classes in already 
between a third and a half! If now 
we add the share of the time given to 
“subjects” which is used for student 
activities—recreation, publications, de- 
bates, assembly preparation, dramatics, 
singing, creating—the amount of the 
school day that is left, for spelling, al- 
gebra, grammar, science facts, place 
geography, and history names and 
dates, is small indeed. 

In the time assigned to physical edu- 
cation and health, to English, to art, 
to practical and household arts, to mu- 
sic, to civics, to business practices, to 
science, and occasionally even to mathe- 
matics and foreign languages, teachers 
and pupils co-operate eagerly, during 
more or less of the time, in a program 
of student activities that have subject- 
mastery as only an incidental objective. 
During such parts of the class periods, 
class activities are not distinguishable 
in type or spirit from those of the 
non-class “activity periods”. 
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The junior high school is interested 
primarily in the social activities of chil- 
dren; its program takes into account 
their feelings, their desires, and their 
personalities chiefly as they manifest 
themselves in relation to institutions 
and to their fellows. Its theses are 
that children can be guided and led to 
educate themselves best if—perhaps 
only if—they are first stimulated to 
undertake purposeful activities, and 
that such stimulus and control are most 
effective if groups of children are con- 
cerned in them. 

This statement must not be misun- 
derstood. The junior high school has 
no quarrel with individual expressions 
of abilities and interests. It does in- 
deed encourage individualized leisure 
and study. But as a school its own in- 
struments are social. And it would 
lead children to share their gifts and 
experiences and interests with others. 
Only through engaging wholeheartedly 
in social undertakings can the individu- 
al child grow to his full stature. 

For the chief, indeed almost the only, 
job of the junior high schoo] boy and 
girl is to grow and be strong and nor- 
mal, physically, emotionally, and men- 
tally. Not Latin or mathematics or 
grammar or science, but life is his cur- 
riculum, and he must experience and 
reflect upon and experiment with life. 
Deep within each docile, word-memor- 
izing junior high school boy or girl lies 
a complex system of nerves and glands, 
organs and muscles representing a pop- 
ulation of 26,500,000,000,000 cells. Na- 
ture has worked out a pattern for har- 
monious co-operation within this im- 
mense population. He is an arrogant 
and stupid meddler who would thwart 
or pervert nature’s plan. And the more 
“scientific” and thorough and sincere 


and “efficient” he is, the more horrible 

may be the outcome. 

The Core-Curriculum is Purposeful, 
Co-operative, Living 

What, then, is the core-curriculum of 
the junior high schoo] to become? It 
will consist of opportunities for whole- 
souled social activities in connection 
with which boys and girls will set up 
for themselves objectives which are for 
them dynamic, reasonable, and worth- 
while. In these activities they will be 
advised and assisted by older, abler, 
more experienced and very sympathetic 
companions—their teachers. 

Together the members of this com- 
munity will strive to attain such ob- 
jectives as physical and emotional 
health, intellectual and technical mas- 
tery of some fields of knowledge and 
skill preparation for a vocation, the en- 
joyment of leisure in socially desirable 
ways, and worthy human relationships. 
There will be promoted a self-education 
in connection with home-room advisory 
groups, with clubs and teams, with ath- 
letics and recreation, with creative ex- 
pression in art, music, writing, and 
dramatics, with assemblies, pageants 
and bazaars, and with subject curricu- 
lum. In these associated undertakings 
the youths will frequently turn to their 
elders for advice and counsel; occasion- 
ally, the more mature members will 
take the initiative in helping their as- 
sociates to deal with difficult problems, 
both of human adjustment and of deal- 
ing with subject-matter. 

These older members of the group 
will know their children; they will re- 
tain or regain the child-like spontaneity 
and enthusiasm that makes for efficient 
living; they will know what science de- 
velops progressively about the behav- 
ior of children and will learn to inter- 
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pret and to deal wisely with their 
young friends—especially with those 
who have made mistakes, with those 
who lack confidence, and with those 
who do not try. This is the very es- 
sence of the changing core-curriculum. 

The junior high school’s formal pro- 
gram of studies has been a disappoint- 
ment and failure. But the core curricu- 
lum that it frequently permits and en- 
courages its pupils to develop for them- 
selves is full of promise—promise for 
the junior high school institution and 
for the senior high school institution. 
For the great educational battle of the 
next decade or two will be fought out 
in the higher institution. 

The crest of the wave of increased 
enrollment is just about to reach the 


upper school. It is about to become a 


cross-section of society. And the modi- 
fications and adjustments that it will 
be forced to make will make all previous 
changes seem puny. But its opportun- 
ity to organize and guide the opportun- 
ties for self-education of all normal 
children for effective personal and so- 
cia] living is one of the great chal- 
lenges of all time. Social philosophers 
have dreamed about such an opportun- 
ity since the days of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle.* May the Junior high 
school prove a worthy precursor in this 
glorious adventure! 


*Cf. American Historical Association, Com- 
mittee on the Place of History in the School 
Curriculum. ‘Summary of Report (from the 
N. Y. Sun) School Review, V. XXXV, No. 2, 
February, 1927. 


PREPARATION FOR A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CAREER* 
James M. Glass, Secondary Education Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 


A committee of laymen of the City 
Club of Denver made visits of inspec- 
tion to the city’s nine Junior High 
Schools. They recorded their findings 
in a pamphlet, “The Junior High 
Schools of Denver—Their Contributions 
to Citizenship.” Other citizens were 
urged to make visits,—“we will guaran- 
tee a courteous reception and a delight- 


ful surprise to every one who pays such 
a visit.” 


Continuing, the City Club: publication 
says: “Administrators, teachers, and 
pupils are having the zest of working 
out together a new idea in education, 
and they are having the time of their 
lives in doing it. The sense of “mission” 
seems to characterize their attitude. 
Enthusiasm is written over the whole 
enterprise. The boys and girls are not 
bored by having to go to school. They 
are thrilled, most of them. The teach- 


ers confess that it requires much more 
of them in inventiveness, experimenta- 
tion, and the expenditure of vitality 
than the older methods, but they are 
giving themselves to the task with 
abandon. We believe in the Junior 
High School as an investment in the 
development of citizenship.” 

And so, also, do other communities 
place the stamp of approval upon the 
Junior High School movement. The 
visit of inspection becomes the vote of 
confidence. “By works was faith made 
perfect.” And thus has the Junior 
High School become incorporated uni- 
versally and permanently into the pub- 
lic schoo] system. 


*This article in part was published in May, 
1928, issue of “The Journal of the National 
Educational Association”. This is the first 
time the article has appeared in its complete 


form. 
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The junior high school is interested 
primarily in the social activities of chil- 
dren; its program takes into account 
their feelings, their desires, and their 
personalities chiefly as they manifest 
themselves in relation to institutions 
and to their fellows. Its theses are 
that children can be guided and led to 
educate themselves best if—perhaps 
only if—they are first stimulated to 
undertake purposeful activities, and 
that such stimulus and control are most 
effective if groups of children are con- 
cerned in them. 

This statement must not be misun- 
derstood. The junior high schoo] has 
no quarrel with individual expressions 
of abilities and interests. It does in- 
deed encourage individualized leisure 
and study. But as a school its own in- 
struments are social. And it would 
lead children to share their gifts and 
experiences and interests with others. 
Only through engaging wholeheartedly 
in social undertakings can the individu- 
al child grow to his full stature. 

For the chief, indeed almost the only, 
job of the junior high schoo] boy and 
girl is to grow and be strong and nor- 
mal, physically, emotionally, and men- 
tally. Not Letin or mathematics or 
grammar or science, but life is his cur- 
riculum, and he must experience and 
reflect upon and experiment with life. 
Deep within each docile, word-memor- 
izing junior high school boy or gir] lies 
a complex system of nerves and glands, 
organs and muscles representing a pop- 
ulation of 26,500,000,000,000 cells. Na- 
ture has worked out a pattern for har- 
monious co-operation within this im- 
mense population. He is an arrogant 
and stupid meddler who would thwart 
or pervert nature’s plan. And the more 
“scientific” and thorough and sincere 


and “efficient” he is,. the more horrible 

may be the outcome. 

The Core-Curriculum is Purposeful, 
Co-operative, Living 

What, then, is the core-curriculum of 
the junior high schoo] to become? It 
will consist of opportunities for whole- 
souled social activities in connection 
with which boys and girls will set up 
for themselves objectives which are for 
them dynamic, reasonable, and worth- 
while. In these activities they will be 
advised and assisted by older, abler, 
more experienced and very sympathetic 
companions—their teachers. 

Together the members of this com- 
munity will strive to attain such ob- 
jectives as physical and emotional 
health, intellectual and technical mas- 
tery of some fields of knowledge and 
skill preparation for a vocation, the en- 
joyment of leisure in socially desirable 
ways, and worthy human relationships. 
There will be promoted a self-education 
in connection with home-room advisory 
groups, with clubs and teams, with ath- 
letics and recreation, with creative ex- 
pression in art, music, writing, and 
dramatics, with assemblies, pageants 
and bazaars, and with subject curricu- 
lum. In these associated undertakings 
the youths will frequently turn to their 
elders for advice and counsel; occasion- 
ally, the more mature members will 
take the initiative in helping their as- 
sociates to deal with difficult problems, 
both of human adjustment and of deal- 
ing with subject-matter. 

These older members of the group 
will know their children; they will re- 
tain or regain the child-like spontaneity 
and enthusiasm that makes for efficient 
living; they will know what science de- 
velops progressively about the behav- 
ior of children and will learn to inter- 
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pret and to deal wisely with their 
young friends—especially with those 
who have made mistakes, with those 
who lack confidence, and with those 
who do not try. This is the very es- 
sence of the changing core-curriculum. 

The junior high school’s formal pro- 
gram of studies has been a disappoint- 
ment and failure. But the core curricu- 
lum that it frequently permits and en- 
courages its pupils to develop for them- 
selves is full of promise—promise for 
the junior high school institution and 
for the senior high school institution. 
For the great educational battle of the 
next decade or two will be fought out 
in the higher institution. 

The crest of the wave of increased 
enrollment is just about to reach the 
upper school. It is about to become a 


cross-section of society. And the modi- 
fications and adjustments that it will 
be forced to make will make all previous 
changes seem puny. But its opportun- 
ity to organize and guide the opportun- 
ties for self-education of all normal 
children for effective personal and so- 
cia] living is one of the great chal- 
lenges of all time. Social philosophers 
have dreamed about such an opportun- 
ity since the days of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle.* May the Junior high 
school prove a worthy precursor in this 
glorious adventure! 


*Cf. American Historical Association, Com- 
mittee on the Place of History in the School 
Curriculum. Summary of Report (from the 
N. Y. Sun) School Review, V. XXXV, No. 2, 
February, 1927. 


PREPARATION FOR A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CAREER* 
James M. Glass, Secondary Education Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 


A committee of laymen of the City 
Club of Denver made visits of inspec- 
tion to the city’s nine Junior High 
Schools. They recorded their findings 
in a pamphlet, “The Junior High 
Schools of Denver—Their Contributions 
to Citizenship.” Other citizens were 
urged to make visits,—“we will guaran- 
tee a courteous reception and a delight- 


ful surprise to every one who pays such 
a visit.” 


Continuing, the City Club: publication 
says: “Administrators, teachers, and 
pupils are having the zest of working 
out together a new idea in education, 
and they are having the time of their 
lives in-doing it. The sense of “mission” 
seems to characterize their attitude. 
Enthusiasm is written over the whole 
enterprise. The boys and girls are not 
bored by having to go to school. They 
are thrilled, most of them. The teach- 


ers confess that it requires much more 
of them in inventiveness, experimenta- 
tion, and the expenditure of vitality 
than the older methods, but they are 
giving themselves to the task with 
abandon. We believe in the Junior 
High Schoo] as an investment in the 
development of citizenship.” 

And so, also, do other communities 
place the stamp of approval upon the 
Junior High School movement. The 
visit of inspection becomes the vote of 
confidence. “By works was faith made 
perfect.” And thus has the Junior 
High School become incorporated uni- 
versally and permanently into the pub- 
lic schoo] system. 


*This article in part was published in May, 
1928, issue of “The Journal of the National 
This is the first 
time the article has appeared in its complete 
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The Junior High School has passed 
the trial stage. It has entered upon 
the stage of scientific experimentation 
to refine its organization, administra- 
tion, program of studies, classroom 
procedure, and its guidance and citi- 
zenship activities. By process of re- 
search and experiment it seeks normal 
and healthful growth. 

The Junior High School is teeming 
with aliveness. It grows in power to 
achieve its purposes. It is dynamic 
with “a new idea in education.” It is 
inspired with its mission.” For teacher 
and pupil it is joyous life vitalized by 
“enthusiasm”. It is cheered to new 
endeavors by the faith of citizens in 
its present worth. 

The Junior High School is a career 
for which teachers may prepare. A per- 
sonality attuned to the early adolescent 
age, a mind inspired with the present- 
day vision of the rich rewards of pro- 
fessional alertness, a soul thirsting for 
the spiritual uplift of an “abandon” to 
a new and accepted movement in edu- 
cation can find no career so replete 
with “the life more abundant.” 

Everywhere are to be found the true 
junior high school teachers with the 
new content which comes from a self- 
sacrificing devotion to the early ado- 
lescent school. Their careers are dedi- 
cated to the practicable working out of 
the “sound new philosophy of educa- 
tion”, of which Charles Hughes John- 
ston said the Junior High School was 
an “outward manifestation”. They are 
collaborating in the solution of the 
manifold problems of the Junior High 
School. “They are having the time of 
their lives in doing it.” 

Let us try to catch passing glimpses 
of the personality, the vision, and the 
preparation which impelled these true 


junior high school teachers to their 
chosen careers and a glimpse at the life 
more abundant which they are finding. 

At an institute of 2500 secondary 
teachers of Los Angeles, the musical 
program was given by groups of junior 
high school boys and girls. As a Boys 
Chorus marched upon the stage, a 
teacher who had discovered her career 
in one of the Junior High Schools of 
Los Angeles remarked to the writer: 
“What an inspiration they are! How 
I love this junior high school age!” 

This teacher revealed in the one re- 
mark that she had found the first pre- 
requisite to a junior high school career 
—an understanding and love of the 
early adolescent zge. Every true junior 
high school teacher must know that it 
is in early adolescence, “when God 
comes closest to the spirit of man”. 
There must be a conviction ofthe altru- 
ism, the high idealism, and the unso- 
phisticated faith of the junior high 
school age. The teacher guide of this 
faith must share it. The junior high 
school teacher must be optimistic, 
buoyant, cheerful, sympathetic, and un- 
obstrusive. 


Persona non grata in the junior high 
school is the dictatorial teacher who is 
the fountainhead of all dependability, 
the advocate of the letter of the law 
who cannot load youth to understand 
that it is the spirit which maketh alive, 
the autocratic believer that adlescence 
is “merely a period of intensive prep- 
aration for successful participation in 
adult life”, the egtist who is unwilling 
to share the lime-light, the dominating 
personality who subscribes to the dic- 
tum that “rigid discipline molds the 
child into adult conformity,” the un- 
lovable spirit that is not loved because 
it loves not, the teacher who greets 
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with greater joy the end of the month 
with its pay-roll than the beginning of 
the month with its new opportunities 
to enrich a career. 

Stableton gives a definition which 
fits the true junior high school teach- 
er: “There is no greater blessing that 
can come to a boy at this age, when 
he does not understand himself, than 
a good strong teacher who understands 
him, has faith in him, and will day by 
day lead him till he can walk alone.” 

Accordingly, the true junior high 
school teacher is primarily a guide of 
early adolescent youth, and secondarily 
a teacher of subject-matter. A wise 
guide directs and points the way. He 
guides others to achievement in the 
field and on the stream. He triumps 
vicariously ; therefore, he is a guide. He 
leads to success by directing the per- 
sonal exertions of those whom he 
guides to the environment of achieve- 
ment. 


For the same reasons that we hire a 
guide in the woods and on the lakes, 
society delegates to junior high school 
teachers the guidance of its growing- 
up children. In either case the purpose 
is to lead to capability and attainment 
through personal experience. We dis- 
miss the guide when we have learned 
the way and the “how”. And so junior 
high school teachers lead early adoles- 
cent youths “until they can walk alone.” 

A guide is invariably a greater poten- 
tial success in his chosen field than 
those whom he guides. Yet he does 
not display this power. He is patient 
with inexperience. He is sympathetic 
with mistakes. He makes allowance for 
our shortcomings. He trains our weak- 
ness into strength. 

Like ourselves in the presence of the 
unexplored, “The early adolescent feels 


‘and morally. 


instinctively that he has entered a new 
country, the face of which he does not 
know, but yet that is full of possibili- 
ties of good and happiness for him”. 
(Guy M. Whipple.) 

The early adolescent has many short- 
comings. He is subject to emotional 
upheaval and depression. He is un- 
skilful. He is likely to be provokingly 
independent. He is clumsy and awk- 
ward. He is at the age “most unloved 
but most lovable”. He needs a_ guide 
who understands him, who will be pa- 
tient with his inexperience, who will 
see a mistake as a well-intentioned ef- 
fort, and who will direct him in trans- 
forming weakness into strength, “until 
he can walk alone”. 


The teacher who seeks a career in 
the Junior High School should put first 
among the courses of preparation the 
study of early adolescent psychology. 
Absorption in problems of administra- 
tion, curriculum, classroom procedure, 
and measurement is likely to lead to un- 
due prominence of technique. But 
technique is the superstructure. The 
foundation is early adolescent psychol- 
ogy. Plans for building a junior high 
school career must not hazard the 
chance, “that the stone which the 
builders rejected is become the head of 
the corner”. 

Early adolescent psychology is an il- 
luminating study of the awakening and 
irresistible desire for wider contacts 
and for new experiences, There is re- 
vealed the whole range of the expansion 
of life physically, mentally, socially, 
The teacher-student of 
early adolescent psychology compre- 
hends the implications to a junior high 
high school] career of the youthful im- 
pulse to look forward, to glimpse the 
worlds of vocations and of education, 
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to explore aptitudes for the opportuni- 
ties of both, and to seek a proper place 
in each. Then does the junior high 
school teacher understand the work of 
the homeroom, the classroom, the club, 
and the whole organized school environ- 
ment of early adolescence must be dir- 
ected to clarify these visions, to reveal 
new goals, and to motivate intelligent 
pursuit of vision and goal. 

For the junior high school teacher 
there can be no guidance until the guide 
understands whom he guides. The 
woods guide may “get by” through a 
mastery of his technique. The jun- 
ior high school teacher-guide comes 
through this preparatory study of early 
adolescent psychology to know that 
technique has its origin, or should have 
it, in psychology. Thus is a career as 
a junior high school teacher safely 
launched. 

At a Junior High Schoo] Conference 
held under the auspices of New York 
University in 1925, A. B. Meredith, 
Commissioner of Education for the 
state of Connecticut told his audience 
that their vision of the Junior High 
School must comprise “a long look and 
a short look.” Second in the prepara- 
tion for a junior high school career 
should be courses on the origin of the 
Junior High School, its place in, the 
school system, and its mission to in- 
tergrate elementary and secondary 
schools into a 12 year unit of public 
education. 

Failure to envisage this long look of 
the Junior High School is like the fail- 
ure to see the forest because of the 
trees. Commissioner Meredith well 
knew the danger of losing perspective 
of relationships through a close range 
focus upon the immediate foreground 
of junior high school development. 
Both the long look and the short look 


-are essential to complete vision. 


By 
virtue of position the short look comes 
naturally to junior high school teach- 
ers. By virtue of courses or personal 
study of junior high schoo] relation- 
ships the long look becomes clear. 

It adds dignity, security and perm- 
anence to a junior high school career to 
visualize the Junior High School move- 
ment as the inevitable challenge to re- 
construction of the- public schovul sys- 
tem. The passing of the eight year 
elementary school as the universal her- 
itage of the mass of our youth and the 
coming of twelve years of integrated 
education as the requisite for citizen- 
ship in the 20th century created an im- 
perative need for reconstruction from 
an 8-4 to a 6-3-3 plan of school admin- 
istration. 

The result was the Junior High 
School movement. It had no birth- 
place. It sprang up West, East, North 
and South as the solution of universally 
pressing needs. It was as inevitable as 
any other natual change in the evolu- 
tionary process of society’s adaptations 
to new conditions. 

The Comprehensive High School 
democratized secondary education. With 
its coming the traditional college pre- 
paratory high school ceased to exist as 
a separate entity. When differentiated 
curricula entered into secondary educa- 
tion there arose a need, formerly un- 
known, to guide pupils’ choices of elec- 
tives. This became the mission of the 
Junior High School. “In the junior 
period emphasis should be placed upon 
the attempt to help the pupil to explore 
his own aptitudes and to make at least 
provisional choice of the kinds of work 
to which he will devote himself. In the 
senior period emphasis should be given 
to training in the fields thus chosen.” 


1Cardinal Principles 
page 18. 
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The elementary school had grown so 
in efficiency that it could release its last 
two years to secondary education. The 
first year of the high school was now 
needed as an initial probationary year 
to try-out choices of secondary elec- 
tives. These three years were united 
into a new entity in the public school 
system. Thus by a process of evolu- 
tion the 8-4 plan became the 6-3-3. 

In point of view of physiological and 
psychological development the pupils 
of these three years compose a homo- 
geneous unit. The first two are out of 
step in the elementary school. The 
third is out of step in the high school. 
They together comprise a natural en- 
tity. At the same time they form a 
new educational unit to articulate ele- 
mentary and secondary education into 
an integrated twelve year schoo] sys- 
tem. 

Pubescence is an outgrowth of child- 
hood and preadolescence and an ante- 
cedent stage to mid-adolescence. It 
partakes of the nature of both. But it 
has distinctions which are not peculiar 
to either. It is best controlled, trained, 
and guided to the fulfilment of its own 
needs when segregated from both its 
preceding and succeeding stages of de- 
velopment. No one in the whole realm 
of education senses this need of segra- 
tion as does the junior high school 
teacher who can compare experiences 
of administering these transitional 
years with elementary school and high 
school and in their own segregated 
junior high school. 

The Long Look of the Junior High 
School is an orientation which second 
only to the study of early adolescent 
psychology is a prerequisite in the prep- 
aration for a junior high school career. 


Thomas H. Briggs gave the Junior 


High School movement the most com- 
prehensive visién of the Short Look of 
its own functions. His Five Purposes* 
of the Junior High School should com- 
pose the basis of a third course for ev- 
ery teacher who seeks a career in the 
Junior High School. They are giude 
posts along the whole course of prep- 
aration. They also are tested criteria 
for the guidance of junior high school 
progress along its predestined course. 
They can be committed to memory in 
fifteen minutes. Their basic philoso- 
phy of the Junior High School Mission 
will not be exhausted in the life career 
of any junior high school teacher. 
The following graphic outline of the 
Five purposes will assist 'to lodge them 
as permanent acquisitions in the mind 
of every candidate for a junior high 
school career. 
‘he Five Purposes of the Junior 
High School 
I CONTINUE 
a Gradually Diminishing, 
mentary Courses 
b Gradually Increasing, Second- 
ary Courses 
II SATISFY 
Early Adolescent Life Needs 
Ill EXPLORE 
Individual Aptitudes (Self) 
IV REVEAL 
Educational Possibilities, 
tional Opportunities 
V START 
Each Child CONVINCED 
New functions demand new materials 
and new methods. Exploration of apti- 
tudes, revelation of opportunities, the 
starting of each child with conviction 
of a right are possible only when 
courses, as formerly organized in the 
elementary school and high school, are 
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reconstructed. The experienced junior 
high school teacher knows why general 
courses of study which articulate the 
allied elementary and secondary courses 
have been created. The candidate for 
a junior high school career, therefore, 
should select courses in some particular 
phase of curriculum study as a fourth 
step in preparation. 

Both the experienced teacher and the 
pupil-teacher know that, subsequent to 
training courses, comes enlistment in 
the practical work of adaptiong accept- 
ed theory to classroom practice. Ac- 
cordingly, the true junior high school 
teacher is always a student of the con- 
tinuous growth of the program of 
studies and an active and indispensable 
factor in its construction. 

R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago, 
in his review of the Holmes Junior 
High School, Philadelphia, in the 
SCHOOL REVIEW February 1924 
closed his article thus: “These glimpses 
of the Holmes Junior High School are 
indicative of the principle which helps 
make a happy and successful school 
community, namely meeting the indiv- 
idual needs of children through agen- 
cies which stress activity as the chief 


means of learning.” 


The writer quotes also from his own 
MANUAL FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS published July 1926 by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction: “Basic to the whole 
philosophy of the Junior High School 
movement is this principle that activity 
is the chief means of learning. It has 
found various forms of concrete ex- 
pression in the educational experi- 
mentation of the last decade,—directed 
learning, socialized recitation, project 
method, laboratory classroom, social- 
ized classroom procedure, etc. More 


general understanding of the psychol- 
ogy of early adolescents will save jun- 
ior high school teachers from fata] er- 
rors in classroom instruction. All the 
teachers’ tact and resourcefulness in 
unobstrusive direction are now needed 
to guide the pupil’s mental expansion 
to its full mature powers of mental 
self-direction. Here is the teaching 
process of cooperative thinking and 
study of learner and teacher which 
must be initiated in the junior high 
school and consolidated and rationalized 
in the senior high school and higher 
institutions.” 

The true junior high schoo] teacher 
enrolls in a fifth course in Socialized 
Classroom Procedure. There must come 
the conviction that the pupil is the ac- 
tive participating agent in the class- 
room and that the teacher is the pass- 
ive, non-talking, directing agent. These 
pioneer junior high school teachers are 
bringing to the whole secondary field a 
farreaching shift in point of view from 
improvement of the teacher’s method 
to improvement of the pupil’s learning 
process. 

The junior high school teacher is 
converting the classroom from a recita- 
tion room to a laboratory. Because the 
laboratory requires more time than the 
recitation experience has convinced the 
junior high school teacher that the one 
indispensable condition for translating 
the principle of activity as the chief 
means of learning into classroom prac- 
tice is thé longer period of sixty min- 
utes. 

Guidance is a synonym for the Junior 
High School. A junior high school 
teacher is, therefore, primarily a guide 
of early adolescent youth through a 
transitional experience out of childhood 
into adolescence and through an educa- 
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tional experience out of elementary in- 
to secondary education. Guidance is 
the basic method in either transition. 

There is instructional guidance, a 
classroom course of study, which seeks 
to give pupils their own conscious in- 
terpretation of what the junior high 
school is, what they are supposed to do 
in it, and how to succeed in it. Further, 
this guidance course surveys the world 
of work, i.e., the study of vocations, 
and the world of education, i.e., the 
channels of preparation between junior 
high schoo] life and vocational life. 

There is administrative guidance by 
the principal, an associate, or a coun- 
selor. Guidance is individualization in 
junior high school administration. 
Guidance can be taught in classroom 
groups. It must be applied individually 
and, hence, the guidance adviser. 

There is personal and social guidance 
which is the function of the homeroom 
teacher. Here is the vital and abiding 
impact of teacher personality upon pu- 
pil personality. It is precept in its 
most attractive and effective form,— 
personal example and sympathetic coun- 
sel. The weekly homeroom period is 
the clearing house where the junior 
high school teacher seeks to adjust pu- 
pils collectively and individually to the 
classroom, club, and citizenship activi- 
ties of everyday junior high school life. 
In the homeroom the teacher finds the 
highest expression of service as a guide 
of early adolescent youth. 

A course on guidance in all its as- 
pects is a sixth sine qua non for the 
teacher who enters upon a junior high 
School career. When the course is com- 
pleted the true junior high school 
teacher continues the study of the rapid 
progess of the guidance movement and 
enlists for active participation in guid- 


ance activities. 

John Dewey’s classic definition of the 
“school of life not preparation for life’ 
has found a fertile soil in the junior 
high school field. It has grown to such 
stature and strength that a program 
of junior citizenship is an accepted 
characteristic of the junior High School. 
Large or small all Junior High Schools 
have their organizations of so-called 
extra-curricular activities. 

Junior citizenship is peculiarly adapt- 
able to the early adolescent age. Partic- 
ipation in school activities and in ad- 
ministration provides wholesome ex- 
pression and training for the instincts 
of ceaseless activity, of social coopera- 
tion, of the gregarious impulse, and of 
the altruistic idols inherent in early 
adolescent nature The expanding life 
of pubescence is replete with whole- 
some instincts. They will be either 
trained to healthful growth maturing 
in attitudes of right civic mindedness 
or suppressed to unhealthful atrophy 
degenerating in a cynical undermining 
of civic mindedness. 

The Junior High School is an apostle 
of the positive approach in education. 
The natural endowment of its pupils 
is the instinct to self activity. The true 
junior high school teacher says “do” 
and discards the prohibitive “do not” 
and thus provides “so much of good to 
do that the bad cannot creep in.” The 
destructive practice of penalizing error 
and bad habit is replaced by the con- 
structive practice of transforming na 
tural instincts into right habits of con- 
duct. Junior citizenship is normal, joy- 
ous, growing, and inspiring early adol- 
escent life in action. 

The teacher who desires the fullest 
return from a junior high school career 
will find a place in a busy personal 
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schedule for a course on the Social 
Life of the Junior High School. The 
outcome of such a course will be un- 
questioned acceptance of assignments 
as homeroom guide, club sponsor, and 
a director in junior citizenship. Then 
will the junior high school career find 
its greatest joy in work and play with 
early adolescents and its highest privil- 
eges in a vicarious sharing of the free 
and joyous life that 
“By the vision splendid 
Is on its way attended.” 
THE SEVEN MAIN OBJECTIVES 
IN PREPARATION FOR A JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CAREER may be sum- 
marized in seven courses or series of 
courses: 
1. EARLY ADOLESCENT PSY- 
CHOLOGY 

2. THE MISSION OF THE JUN- 
IOR HIGH SCHOOL (The Long 
Look) 
THE FIVE PURPOSES OF THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (The 
Short Look) 
CURRICULUM RECONSTRUC- 
TION 
ACTIVITY, THE CHIEF 
MEANS OF LEARNING 
GUIDANCE, THE METHOD OF 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
JUNIOR CITIZENSHIP OR 
EARLY ADOLESCENT LIFE 
IN ACTION. 
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